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lightens Ihe load. 



together Weft Saving fnougli [lectricity 
to Serve An [nt ire City. 

electricin^ a low-cost, afford 
able energy source lor Oklahoma. 

Homeowners statewide have helped by hav- 
ing over 76,000 OG&E home energy audits 
conducted (die AHAJJD program) and over 
129,000 efficiency ’boostmg PEAKS devices 
installed to date. These and other efforts are 
now saving enough electricity to serve a city 
twice the size of Norman 


Think about Norman s electrical demands - 
and then, double them. There are over 190 
square miles of homes, schools and busi- 
nesses. Street lights, shopping malls and 
brightly lighted restaurants. 

Given the value placed on today's energy re 
sources, we can all take pride in these savings. 
And to improve on them, just make sure 
your home is energy-efficient, and your cen- 
tral air conditioner has a PEAKS device. 

With your help, well conserve even more. That 
is the power of Positive Energy. 
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IPs true, mon. There are islands in Oklahoma’s lakes, lots of them. We travel to four 
of the biggest and best. By Smsette Brewer, photograph fry David Fitzgerald 
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In a national competition among gardening TV shows, “Oklahoma Gardening" was 
the David that heat out the Goliath "Victory Garden.” Meet the most likdv reason 
why — green-thumbed Steve Dobbs. By Maura McDermott* photographs by Todd Johnson 

SIX CLASSIC DESTI NAT I ON S 38 

Black Mesa. The Tallgrass Prairie. Route 66. The Ouachita National Forest. The 
Wichita Mountains. Guthrie. Here’s a promise: travel all six of these well-worn paths, 
and you’re on your way to a working knowledge of Oklahoma, 

SOUVENIRS 54 

Don’t go home empty-handed — or worse, with something made in Taiwan, Here is a 
gathering of home-grown mementos. Photographs ley Dennis J. Holm 

RIDING WITH THE R AT PACK 56 

Every day brings a new dune at the Little Sahara State Park. Strap on your seat belts 
for a ride with the wild bunch. By Joel Everett, illustration by Gil Adams 

STOCKYARDS CITY 60 

In Stockyards City, a man's word is his bond and cattle still is king. By Barbara Palmer 
photographs by Joseph Mills , John Elk III 

PASSAGE INTO INDIAN COUN TRY 68 

A unique tour company looks to find the reality, not the myth, of Indian Country. By 
John C. Fine , photographs by Dave Crenshaw ^ Kurt . Maurer 


COWBOY STORES & 
INDIAN TRADING 
POSTS 74 

Need a latigo or a gourd ratrle? (Or 
would just like to know what they 
are?) Here’s where to find authentic 
cowboy gear and Indian goods. 
Photographs by Dave Crensham\ Ann 
Alonrazzoli 
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and relive those days n!' 
Yesteryear at Oklahoma* 
premier attraction... 

The National Cowboy Hall of 
Fame! Where the worlds 
finest collection of exquisite 
western art and historic 
artifacts, three Halls of Fame 
and an authentic Old West 
town await you. 

(Hat and boots not required, 
par dner!) 



COWBOY 
HALL OF FAME 


I TOO Northeast 63rd Street 
Kvil 1-44 at M, L Kins 
Oklahoma City. OK 73112 
(405) 478-2250 


There’s No Place 
Like Home 

F irst, a confession: as a child, I did 
not vacation in Oklahoma. Our 
family, like so many other fami- 
lies, spent its annual August vacation 
making the pilgrimage to the grandpar- 
ents. In our case, Colorado. The end of 
Oklahoma State Cnivemty’s summer 
session would find the Devlin clan 
loaded into the Pontiac Bonneville sta- 
tion wagon, all chores- — -down to ironing 
the last pillow case — done (a must before 
Mom would let us leave), all inhabitants 
ready for adventure. 

The trip was rote. 

We would make a mad 
dash through Kansas, 
visit each set of grand- 
parents and the old 
family farm in eastern 
Colorado, then slowly 
wind our way hack 
home — always 
campgrounds in the 
Rockies and north- 
ern New Mexico. ‘ I V) 
say that by my teens, 

I considered the as- 
pen -covered slopes 
of Colorado’s San 
Juan Mountains and New Mexico’s 
Sangre de Cristo range my second home 
would be an understatement. 

It was how I defined vacation. 

And, in hindsight, how 1 defined those 
states — even though 1 knew from per- 
sonal experience that the eastern part of 
both New Mexico and Colorado is as 
barren as anything Oklahoma has to of- 
fer. 

What my young self didn’t realize at 
the time was that a good portion of Ok ki- 
ll tan a is also as beautiful as anything 
New Mexico or Colorado has to offer. 
And f would be willing to bet 1 was not 
alone. How many Oklahomans do you 
know who couldn’t describe the fall- 
grass Prairie or the Ouachita National 
Purest? Who have yet to scuba dive in 
Broken Bow Lake, sail on Lake I Icfner 


(one of the three best lakes for this in the 
country), rock climb in the W ichita 
Mountains, or trail dinosaur tracks in the 
Black Mesa? 

I rest my case. 

Which brings us to this, our annual 
travel issue. 

lu these pages, we attempt to intro- 
duce cast to west, north to south, urban 
to rural. In other words, we hope to chal- 
lenge your definition of what Oklahoma 
is... and isn’t. If all goes as planned, the 
next time any of ljs see a photograph of 
Goat Island, we’ll matte r-of-faetly think, 
“Yeah, island mon” not gasp with fear 
(like just about everyone in our office 


did) that we had somehow gotten Ja- 
in aiea on the cover by mistake. 

The flat, dusty image \ had of Okla- 
homa as a child is long since gone. [ have 
children of my own now, and their grand- 
parents (surprise) live in Oklahoma. In 
recent years, I have found that in trying 
tc» ju^trlc both fa m i I y an d e a rec r, I o n g 
weekend trips have replaced the two- 
week vacations of my childhood, bur this 
I know: 

My sons will pitch the big, blue 
Coleman tent of my youth under the 
pine trees of the Ouachita National For- 
est. They will lay my old brown sleep- 
ing bag under the stars of the I allgrass 
Prairie, and they will dig their toes into 
the soft sands of Treasure Island. l ; or 
there is no place like home. 

— Jeanne M. Devlin 
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* ‘ NORTHWEST SIXTY-THIRD AND PEN! 

The Waterford Dining Room, The Veranda Restaurant, The Waterford Loung 


room/Conference Facility 






Oklahoma Adventure Guide Series' 

Six magazines * more than 280 pages of full cctof vacation excitement 


Adventure Gujj 

Central Oklahoma 7 * France fTountry offers western 
heritage and hospitality — from the National Cowboy 
Hal! of fame to rodeos and Native American extrava- 
ganzas. Museums, galleries and historic towns tell the 
story of our unique beginnings. Enjoy world-class horse 
racing, botanical gardens and the pleasures of metro- 
politan Oklahoma City, 


Adventure Guide to Kismichl Country 1 


Southeast Oklahoma's Kiamichi Country offers year- 
round trout fishing, equestrian, canoe and hiking trails, 
national forests and eight magnificent State porks. 
Beautiful Tolimena Scenic Drive end Winding Stair 
Mountain plus hluegrass concerts, Italian heritage and 
rodeos add up to a memorable vacation. 
8QO/72M180* 918/465-2367 


Adventure Guide to Great Plains Country 1 


boulhwest UklQtioma's GreotPIdns Country offerTTRe 
Wichita Mountains and the endless horizon of the great 
plains. The Wichita Mountains National Wildlife 
Refuge, Indian City U.S.A., the 600-nation Festival of 
Flogs, Quartz Mountain Resort, state parks, lakes and 
museums make the region a great vocation destination, 
405/535-4464 


Adventure Guide to Lake Country 71 


South control Oklohoma's Lake Country offers Arbuckle 
Mountains, Turner Falls, Arbuckle Wilderness, Lake 
Texamo, Lake Arbuckle, Lake Murroy and McGee Creek 
Reservoir-Atoka. State parks, resorts, museums and 
historic homes plus houseboat vacations and world - 
famous striper fishing odd to the fun, 
405/369-3392 


Northeast Oklahoma's Green Country offers six ma- 
jor lakes, canoeing, scenic rivers, breothtaking drives, 
diverse entertainment and a rich history ranging from 
Mozart to ancient civilizations and the end of the 
Cherokee Trail of Tears, the oldest military fort in 
Oklahoma and the cosmopolitan amenities of Tulsa. 
800/922-2118 

OKI A H 0 M A U”4-l U \ 
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Country offers the 
mystical Alabaster Caverns and selenite crystal dig. 
Rodeos, museums, historic homes, little Sahara sand 
dunes, Custer battle site, Roman Nose Resort, Block 
Mesa and the Pioneer Woman statue are good reasons 
to explore this region of Oklahoma. 

800/447-2698 *405/327-4918 


Order the sel of sax FREE guides 
or choose ihe one(s) you want. Write: 
Oklahoma Adventure Guide Series 
P.O, Box 96122, Dept 220 
Oklahoma City, OK 73143 
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Letters 

NO, NO, THANK YOU 

Thank you, thank you, thank you for 
the great article and pictures on Garth 
Brooks in your Jan uary-February 1993 
issue. You couldn’t have 
chosen a greater guy or 
better role model for our 
kids to name Oklahoman 
of the Year! 

I have been lucky 
enough to go to Yukon to 
visit my hero’s home- 
town twice in the past 
year, and I have met 
many people he grew up 
with. 1 am one of the mil- 
lions of Garth maniacs. 

He is the reason 1 subscribe to your 
magazine, and 1 know he is the reason 
God made Oklahoma. 

Vicki L. Close 
Olathe, Kansas 

EARL’S FANS SPEAK 

Saturday night when 1 looked 
through my mail I saw Garth Brooks’s 
picture on your new r issue. 1 read the ar- 


ticle and was just looking through the 
rest of the magazine when I saw the cof- 
fee story and Neighbors Coffee. When I 
noticed Karl Neighbors had retired from 
Cain’s, I kncw f it was “Earlabough 
Neighbors.” You can’t imagine the w on- 
derful feeling it gives a former teacher to 
see her pupils do well in 
their chosen profession. 
Sometime I hope to 
come to the city for a tour; 
I'd like to drink the favor- 
ite coffee of the day. 

Neoma Bateson 
(Earl’s second grade 
teacher) 
Prague 

FAST, JUST NOT 
THAT FAST 

The article on Wild Mary (Januarv- 
Fcbruary 1993) brought back memories 
of how everyone in Oklahoma followed 
the day-to-day story of the oil blowout in 
1930. 

All the details seemed authentic ex- 
cept the one on page 1 2 that the crew try- 
ing to cap the well used “a part flow n in 
by Lockheed jet from California.” 

Most official sources cite the first suc- 


cessful flight of a turbojet-powered air- 
craft to have been in Germany in 1939. 
Maybe 1 .ockheed just wanted to keep its 
expertise under wraps! 

Edwin M. Libbin 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 

Alas , six pairs of eyes saw that story — 
including one pair old enough to know better 
( they were around in the 30s). We /egret the 
error and promise to mind our planes and jets 
more carefully in the future. 

PROBLEMS IN BIRDDOM 

Thanks for the good article on wet- 
lands (January-February 1993), but 
please remind Burkhard Bilger (the 
writer) and your reviewers that the term 
Canadian geese is incorrect. They arc 
Canada geese. I believe that the use of 
the word Canadian is the most incor- 
rectly used word in all of birddom. 

Billy Wallace 
Stillwater 

CORRECTION 

hr the January-February 1993 issue , an 
incorrect telephone number was green for the 
Muscle Car Ranch near Chickasha: it should 
be (405) 222-4910. 




See What Inspired The Very First Artist 
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Wildlife Preserve, Historic Lodge, and 
Museum. Just 12 miles Southwest of 
Bartlesville on State Highway 123. 

For more information call 918-336-0307. 
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Listed among the Top 100 Events of North America for 1993* 


April 16-18, Enid, Oklahoma 

• A Historical Re-creation of 
the Cherokee Strip 

• Cherokee Strip U.S. 

Postage Stamp Release 

• Centennial Concert 
Featuring Oklahoman 
Vince Gill 

• World-Class Western 
Trappings Show 

• Unveiling of H.T. Holden’s 
"Holding the Claim" 

• Mock Trials of Cherokee 
Strip Outlaws 

• Antique and 
Contemporary Quilt 
Exhibits 

• Cherokee Strip 
Documentary, "Spirit of 
93" Showings 


WE RE PART OF OKLAHOMA'S RED CARPET C0UN“ 


A 17-county 
region with 
unique natural 


and historical attractions, fun cclcbra 
tions and other events. Return the 
coupon below for our free Adventure Guide to Red Carpel 
Country, where the ‘red carpet'* is always out for visitors. 
Red Carpet Country , P.O. Drawer H.. .Alva, OK 73717 
Name 
Address 
City 


•American Bus 
Association 







BEFORE YOU GO 

Every traveler's nightmare is to have a deep , abiding interest in , say. Art Deco architecture or 
barbecued ribs , and then to pass within a Mock of an impeccable Moderne masterpiece or mythic 
rib joint % just because he didn V know what was just around the comer. 

We don V want that to happen to you. Here are some ideas for where you can find directions to 
get to where you may not yet know you want to go. 


Background Check 

Even if you aren’t a history buff, these two 
books will help you understand the landseape. 
The WPA Guide to / 930s Oklahoma was a Works 
Progress Administration project published in 
1941. You’ll find essays about such subjects as 
history, agriculture, architecture, and folklore, 
information about selected towns and cities, 
and sixteen regional tours. Since the book is 
now fifty years old, half the fun is finding what 
has changed and what has not. (In paperback, 
University of Kansas Press, 1986.) 

As it points out Oklahoma’s historical sites, 
the guidebook Oklahoma: Historical Tour Guide 
manages to convey quite a bit of history itself. 
The book is a good source for museums and 
landmarks; it organizes state history around 
three metropolitan areas (Oklahoma City, 
Tulsa, and I ,awton) and eleven highway tours. 
By Burnis Argo and Kent Ruth. (Crossroads 
Communications, 1992). 

I Brake For Buildings 

A guide to more than a hundred buildings and 
a hundred years of architecture is found in Great 
Buildings Ahead ’ A Guided Tour of Central 
Oklahoma 's Architectural Landmarks. 1 listings in- 
clude commercial, residential, and public build- 
ings of note, as well as significant 
neighborhoods. The Central Oklahoma chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Architects, 
which published the little book, fortunately 
used a broad definition of “central”: buildings 
from Ponca City, Bartlesville, and T ulsa are in- 
cluded along with ones from Guthrie, Okla- 
homa City, and Norman. To order the book, 
call the AIA at (405) 235-3713. 

A Tribal Read 

The best place to start reading about Indians 
in Oklahoma is with Muriel 1 1. Wright’s A Guide 
to the Indian Tribes of Oklahoma. Some of the 
information about tribal governments is dated, 
but there’s no better source for encyclopedic 
information on the history, culture, and social 
organization of the sixty-five tribes who live or 


have lived in Oklahoma. Wright lists each al- 
phabetically, cross-references to other tribes, 
and includes suggested readings with each 
tribal entry. (University of Oklahoma Press, 
1951). 

Travel By Remote Control 

The television program “Discover Oklahoma,” 
produced by the Oklahoma Department of 
Tourism and Recreation, features restaurants, 
museums, festivals, and other travel topics dur- 
ing its weekly broadcast. The program airs on 
KFOR-Channel 4 in Oklahoma City; on 
KSWO-Channel 7 in Lawton; KXII-Channel 
12 in Ardmore; and on KJRH -Channel 2 in 
Tulsa. Check local listings for days and times. 

“Outdoor Oklahoma” travels around the 
state, too, for stories about hunting and fishing 
and related topics. The show is produced by the 
Oklahoma Department of Wildlife Conserva- 
tion; it airs on OETA-Channel 1 1 and OETA- 
Channcl 13. Check local listings. 

FREE STUFF 

Highway How-To 

The Oklahoma Department of Transportation 
will send you an Oklahoma road map if you call 
and ask for one. (405) 521-2554. 

One-Stop (Information) Shopping 

The “Native America Vacation Guide” is a 
hundred-page, user-friendly guide that lists 
Oklahoma towns and cities from Ada to Yukon. 
Addresses and telephone numbers for parks, 
museums, landmarks, lakes, bed and break- 
fasts, festivals, hotels, antique malls, bingo halls, 
restaurants, golf courses, and other attractions 
are listed by the score. A calendar of events 
plugs the major happenings through Decem- 
ber 1993; you will also find a state map, infor- 
mation on airports, highways, geography, 
climate, and emergency numbers. It is filled 
with first-rate color photography, and it is free. 
To order, call (8(H)) 652-6552. 


WEATHER 

INFO 

For a 48-hour, 
statewide weather 
forecast, updated 
daily, call (405) 
425-2385. The 
same number also 
gives information 
about road 
conditions. 

AVERAGE 
HIGH TEMPS 

March 61° 
April 72° 

May 79° 
June 88° 

July 94° 
August 93° 

COOL 

SPOTS 

Caverns in 
Alabaster Caverns 
State Park, near 
Freedom: 50°. 
Summer water 
temperature at the 
swim beach in 
Beavers Bend 
State Park, near 
Broken Bow: 55°. 
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7-Passenger 
3.0 liter 
fuel-injected 
150-HP V-6 engine 
14 different 
seat/cargo space 
arrangements 
Available remote 
controls permit rear 
seat passengers to 
make radio 
selections and 
adjust heater/air 
conditioner levels. 


Introducing the all-new 

Villager. 

The Mercury Minivan. 

Driving comfort you'd expect to find only in a car. 



LINCOLN MERCURY 

OKLAHOMA CITY / TULSA / NORMAN 
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How to Talk Oklahoman 

Traveling the state f 
You W better be able to talk the talk — 
or at least be able to translate. 

O klahomans as a whole lack the strong accent that im- 
mediately signals travelers that they have crossed the 
Oklahoma border (unlike folks from Brooklyn or Georgia), 
Rather, we reveal our state affiliation by the words we use to 
describe how rich or hungry we are or the pronunciations we 
favor for certain names* 

Linda Cavanaugh, a news anchor at Channel Knur in Okla- 
homa City, once summed up the pronunciation problems of a 
new, out-of-state television an- 
nouncer who didn't quite make 
it here — "I le called Miami, MI- 
A-MEE, couldn't pronounce 
Muskogee, and said RODAY- 
O for rodeo," 

What follows is a list of Okla- 
homa pronunciations, slang, and 
d( i w n - Ik > m e ex p re ss i o n s gua ra n - 
teed to make it easier for you to 
converse with the locals, get the 
punch lines to our jokes, read the 
menu, and know when to head 
for high ground: 

AGGIE, L originally someone 
who attended die state's larg- 
est land-grant university, Oklahoma A&M (the “A" stood 
for agriculture). 2. (modern usage) slang for Oklahoma State 
University (formerly A&M) students and alumni, particu- 
larly in bad jokes, such as, “How many Aggies does it take 
to screw in a lightbulb?” 

ALL HAT AND NO CATTLE, a person pretending to be something 
he isn't. 

BOISE CITY. a town in the Oklahoma Panhandle named for 
BOYS-ee, Idaho, but pronounced BOYS City. 

BURR UNDER THE SADDLE, a gripe or minor annoyance, as in, 
“She’s sure got a burr under her saddle,” 

BUCKET, a cy I i nd rical eo n ra i n e r w ith a eu rve d h a n d I e ft i r ca rry - 
ing water, etc,, preferred over pail 
BRAND, 1 . your ranch logo, 2, what is burned into your cattle’s 
hindquarters or welded on your ranch gate (not the polo 
player on your golf shirt), 

CHICKEN FRIED STEAK, a common lunch and dinner entree of 
tenderized round steak that has been seasoned, fried, and 
battered (always served with cream gravy). 


CHOMPING AT THE BIT, ready to go, 

THE CITY, term used in western Oklahoma for Oklahoma City, 

COTTON SHOWER, in southwestern Oklahoma, a small rain, 
enough to give the cotton crop a drink. 

CROOKED AS A SNAKE, dishonest. 

CYRIL, located in Caddo County, die town’s name is pronounced 
SUR-il. 

□INNER, the noon meal (supper is eaten in the evening). 

DUSTER. a major dust storm. 

EITHER. one or the other, pronounced EE-ther; the long “i” is 
just a tiny bit phonv; (same holds true for NEE-thur). 

FEED BAG. t , a grain-filled sack used to feed horses or domestic 
livestock, 2. time to eat, as in, “It’s time to tie on the old feed 
bag.” 

FIRST ONE OUT OF THE CHUTE, die leading contender, the leader, 

FOLKS, 1 . people in general. 2, 
also your parents, as in, “Are 
your folks coming over for din- 
ner?” 

FOREVER MORE, forever or 
maybe longer, used frequently 
in western Oklahoma, 

FRAIDY HOLE L a room or 
rooms below ground, some- 
times attached to a house, 
sometimes not, 2, a storm cel- 
lar, as in, “We’d better get in 
the Fraidy Hole before the tor- 
nado hits." 

FULL AS A TICK, stuffed with 
food, as in, “After Grandma’s 
dinner, I'm full as a tick,” 

GOING TO TOWN, going to the nearest place where one can get 
bread and milk. 

GULLY WASHER, a big rain (also known as a toad strangler), 

GUSHER, a heavy-producing oil well, as in, ‘it’s a gusher, boys.” 

HIT THE HAY, going to bed, as in, “It’s time to hit the hay," 

LAND OFFICE BUSINESS, very busy (from the early land runs 
where folks lined up for blocks in order to file their claims 
with die land office). 

MUCH OBLIGED . thank you, often uttered by handsome cowboys 
to women, as in, “Much obliged, ma’am.” 

NORTHER. a severe winter storm, also known as a Blue Mother 
( from the ability to see a storm coming on the plains for many 
miles, usually from the north). 

GKARCHE. a town situated on the Canadian- Kingfisher county 
line, p ro noun eed ( )- K A R -e he . 

OKIE. an Oklahoman. 

OKMULGEE . a town in the county of the same name, OK-MUL- 
GE. 

OVER YONDER. over there. 
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A PRIVATE MOUNTAIN COMMUNITY 

offers over three miles of blue water iakefront and over seven miles of commanding mesatop 
and mountainside homesites, each with 205 to 786 ft. of frontage. These photographs overlook 
Division III, which presents spectacular settings for magnificent views of the mountain-forest, 
cliffs, bluffs and enormous expanse of Lake Eufaula's blue water. Our topographically-defined 
settings, each Homesite an ever-changing, three-dimensional painting, embrace the horizon and 
just-large-enough tracts of land to elicit awed responses. Your privacy is ensured with carefully 
thought through restrictions and private roads dedicated to the Home Owners Association, into 
which ten percent of self-referred sales are paid. Please, call or write us for more information. 



We Offer the Horizon 


Eas Massey, Developer-Agent Eufaula, Oklahoma 74432-9442 (918) 689-7600 
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PANHANDLE, a handle-shaped piece of land that juts from the 
rest of the state, the farthest northwest part of Oklahoma. 

Peckish, hungry, as in, 'i didn't have lunch, and I'm feeling a 
little bit peckish." 

Pert Near, perhaps a corruption of pretty nearly, but it means 
almost, as in, ‘Tm pert near done.” 

Playing possum, slang for pretending to be asleep. 

Pocasset. a town in Grady County, PO-OAS-et. 

POWWOW, a gathering of Native Americans for dancing, food, 
and fellowship. 

Punching Holes In The Ground, to drill for oil, as in, “I le’s out 
punching holes in the ground.” 

Pretty as a Speckled Pup. nice looking, pretty. 

Roller, a large dust storm, from the tendency of dust to roll in. 

Section. Oklahoma is cut up into sections of land one-mile wide 
by one-mile long; in the country most roads run along the 
section lines; if someone says, "Go to the next section line,” 
they mean go one mile to the next intersection. 

Shooting the U. 1. dragging Main Street, 2. traveling the main 
drag, driving through the Sonic Drive-In, and coming back. 

Skillet, a pan for frying, preferred over frying pan. 

Skiing. 1 , to be towed on ski- 1 ike boards by a line attached to a 
speedboat. 2, in Oklahoma, done on water, not snow. 

Sooner, t. someone who illegally claims land in a land run by 
being there sooner than allowed by law. 1 , a University of 
Oklahoma football fan, often the person telling the bad Aggie 
jokes. 3. also a verb, as in, “He sonneted that piece of prop- 
erty!” 

Sorry Pup. 1 . the runt of the litter. 2. the youngest, shortest, or 
at-the-time most miserable member of a family, as in, 
“Ypu’re a sorry pup." 

Stripper, 1 . someone who participated in the run for the Chero- 
kee. Strip, Sept. 1 6, 1 893, (one’s state of dress is immaterial ), 
2. a small-volume but steadily producing oil well. 

Tea. a beverage made from an evergreen plant grown in Asia 
that is always served iced in Oklahoma, unless otherwise 
specified. 

T-Town. 1. the state’s second largest city, 2. Tulsa. 

Tumbleweed, a Russian thistle cut loose from the ground, of- 
ten seen careening across the countryside; occasionally and 
not surprisingly called “rushing thistle.” 

Turtle. the trunk of a car, 

T W 0 b i ts . t we n ty-fi vc ce n ts. 

Two bricks shy of a load, not the smartest person God put on 
this earth. 

Two sheets to the wind, drunk. 

Ya’II. 1. you. 2. they. 3. everyone in the immediate vicinity or 
within earshot. 

You bet. yes. 

Wash, do the laundry, pronounced WORSH. 

Watering Hole, a favorite tavern or cafe, as in, “You'll find him 
down at his watering hole ” 

Whitewash, a mixture of lime, chalk, and water used for whit- 
ening walls and the trunks of trees; in early rural Oklahoma 
some people were said to be “Too poor to paint and too 
proud to whitewash.” — Alvena Bieri 


Crossing the Red 

When you blow you ’ re home 

W hat was it that made my heart miss a beat as 1 crossed 
the Red River heading home? What was it that made 
the air so dean and the sun seem so golden against long fields 
of grass turning blonde? What caught my eve more than the 
sleek gray hawk which circled in slow motion above an open 
field? 

Nothing, I said. 

Absolutely nothing. 

1 have a friend (she is from the North), and after spending a 
few days in Oklahoma she stares at me in amazement as 1 de- 
clare mv heartfelt devotion to my home state and my thrill at 
being back within its borders. 

“But it’s so flat,” she insists. 

“I know,” 1 reply. "That’s one of the reasons 1 love it. Noth- 
ing interrupts your view of the sun: you can watch ir all die way 
across the sky. And besides, not all of it is flat — only the parts 
you’ve seen. 'There are mountains in the east and canyons in 
the west. Outlaw caves. And rivers. And lakes with indigo 
waters and red, red dirt and blue skies and bois d’arc trees with 
wrinkled fruit and red cedars bent like old men with crooked 
spines.” 

What is ir about this place I call home? Is it the several years 
spent in exile to the south that made coming home so sweet? 
Is it, in the words of one man, “The healthy dose of friendly 


She stares at 
me in amazement 
as I declare my 
heartfelt devotion 
to my home 
state and my thrill 
at being back 
within its borders. 


you get when you visit the state?” Is it the ninety-year-old 
woman in the grocery 7 store who stops me at the kiwi fruit and 
asks ifj have a minute to spare, and we talk about the chang- 
ing weather and the changing times and our children and this 
place called Oklahoma where we were born? And 1 think to 
myself, “Yes, f have a minute to spare... I have all the time in 
the world.” 

What is it about Oklahoma? What is it about coming homer 
It is all the people l come from — my parents and my grand- 
parents. It is the rugged days of the dust bowl and our ability 
to survive it. It is the painful days of the oil glut when slum- 
bering wells sat rusting in the fields. It is the land run of '89 
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Guthrie Get-Aways 
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GUTHRIE GET-AWAYS 

Harrison House hit t 
124 llV’jtf Harrison Street 
Guthrie, OK 73044 
(405) 282- ) 000 or J -800-375-1001 
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Lakeside Dining 
on Beautiful Lake Keystone 

Boa t Do ck Stea ks, Sea food, 

Volleyball Court Barbeque 
Patio Dining Lunch k Dinner 

Sunday Lunch Buffett 
"All You Can Eat" 

$5,95 

918 *865 *9971 
Highway 51 East of Mannford 



" 'Specialty gifls for your s pecial A viator * * 
OPEN 

MON.'FRL 7 A.M.-7 P.M. 
SAT.ftSUN.9A.M.-5P r M. 

Well Roc tits Would Airport Terminal Building 
Oklahoma Cily ( OK ■ 405-681 OQ 48 


AVIATOR'S FUQHT CREW CATALOG 

l-KIM)-J82-AV8K (nut of Mate) 


and the blue of the flag bearing the Indian war shield with the calumet and the seven 
eagle feathers. It is Will Rogers and Bud Wilkerson, Carl Albert and Robert S. Kerr, 
ft is the great Indian Sequoyah, inventor of rhe Cherokee syllabary, and my neigh- 
bor, Mrs, Adkins, who brings me peppers from her garden. 

What can l say about living to the south? What can 1 say about my years in diaspora? 
I have yet to decide. But one thing is easy. One thing is perfectly clear. One place 
and only one place is home to me. 

Oklahoma, it's good to be back, 

— Marvenea L* Rainwater 


Cruising the Kiamichi 

A white-haired \ white-water adventure 

O ne Sunday morning in June my husband. Bob, asked if I would like to go 
for a canoe ride down the Kiamichi River. It sounded exciting to me, so while 
Bob gathered our fishing gear, I fixed a lunch to take with us. 

jack Fork Creek sits right behind our house, and it was here we put the canoe in 
the water to make our way down to the river. Bob warned me the voyage was a dan- 
gerous proposition in our narrow boat, that we could easily be turned over. I assured 
him 1 wanted to go anyway, but 1 heard his caution, too. I sat still in the canoe not 
wanting to be spilled in the water, for we were nor young chicks any more. 

We traveled down Jack Fork about two miles to the river, ac times carrying the 
canoe over trees that lay across the creek. Our pace was unhurried, and we even did 
some bass fishing in the stream as we drifted along. Several times Bob cautioned 
me, “Put your reel and rod under the seat when you Ye not using it, then if we turn 
over, you won’t lose it/' I did as he ordered. For Pd never ridden in a canoe before. 
After we hit the stronger waters of the Kiamichi River, we traveled downstream 
about a half-mile, came to a gravel bar, and left the boat to ear our lunch. Before starting 
our journey again, we explored the small island. 

We were doing well on our trip so far, with no accident or mishap, but about four 
miles down river, we heard the sound of swift water round a curve. Suddenly, I felt 
frightened, 

“Bob, do you think it might be a drop off?” I asked. 

“No, I don't think so,” he said, but I saw he was a little concerned. 

We felt the urgency of the current pulling the canoe faster and faster, and with 
this came the feeling I always have at the moment of losing consciousness at night, 
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we felt the 
urgency of 
the current 
pulling the 
canoe faster 
and faster, 
and with this 
came the 
feeling l 
always have 
at the 
moment of 
losing 

consciousness 
at night. 


going toward something unknown I can't 
avoid. 

We came around the bend of the river 
pretty fast. By now we could see ahead. 
The land to the right broke away. Here 
we saw two rapids, steep and swift, little 
cascades changing to a lighter color to go 
faster yet. 1 gave a quick look at the wa- 
ter in its icy pits and with its below 
sounds. Large coils of white waves were 
rushing before us. It was like riding on a 
river of air. Rocks flickered around and 
under us. 

We saw a large tree up ahead that had 
been uprooted from the bank. It lav 
across the water. There w as no other way 
but to go beneath it. 

“What are we going to do. Bob?” I 
asked with fear in my heart. 

“Don’t touch the tree. I ,ean forward,” 
he said. 

This I did. 1 rode up front and made it 
under the tree with no problem. Before 
1 could think, “Boy, we made it,” the 
canoe overturned. We went in head-first. 
1 came up laughing, spitting water from 
my mouth. 

The first words from Bob’s mouth 
were, “Your curls are all gone.” What he 
said and the seriousness of his look 
caused me to laugh that much harder. 
Bob caught the canoe and held to it. He 
had lost his glasses and his fishing rod, 
which he had failed to put under the seat. 
(Later 1 found out he had also touched 
the tree.) 

I lost one shoe, but not my fishing 


In The Heart Of Downtown Elk City 


Judy’s Horn Tiace 



Interior design by Judy Eden 
Contemporary-Traditional-Native American-Ranch 


¥ 

¥ 

¥ 


Antique & Decorative 
Furnishings 

Unique & Distinctive 
Accessories 

Designer Fabrics, 

Wall coverings. Treatments, 
Carpet & Upholstery 


1 - 800 - 466-1126 

With Judy, the decorating possibilities are endless. 
Call 405-225-1 100 to set up a consultation or come 
by 110 N. Main in Elk City, Oklahoma. 
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Located in a quiet neighborhood 
near Penn Square Malt at IA4 

Enjoy a roaring fire in the 
winter, and our extra spacious 
balcony in the summer. 
Furnished with antiques and 
collectibles. Individual covered 
parking. Near Remington Park, 
the Zoo and a variety 
of museums and restaurants. 


rod — for it was safe under the seat. [ asked Bob why he hadn't put his under there, 
too? 

“Do as I say. Not as [ do*” he answered. 

We pulled the canoe to the bank and emptied die water from it. We finished our 
trip with no more trouble and talked of making another trip, though we haven't yet. 
We do enjoy the outdoor life. Boh is seventy-nine, and I will soon by seventy-six. 
Excitement like this will keep you young, — Evelene Steele 


Floral Olympics 

Where a rose isn / a rose isn ’/ a rose. 


Rates: $50-$55 

Innkeepers Jo Ann and Newt Flora 
2312 N. W. 46, Oklahoma City 
(405)840-3157 



x 

La Mesa 

Mexican Restaurant 


American food available 
Visa and MasterCard accepted 

Across from Love's 

Boise City, OK 
405 / 544-2997 

Ski Groups Welcome! 

(Driven, esl Tree with groups of 6 »r more. $5 trial iimun. I 

RuLiry C lub mcci* Wednesdays al noon 
Member Oklahoma Rcstaurum Association 


- 


Thomasville 

BED & BREMffaSTyp, 


An historic, century-old home 
where Stillwater’s first mayor 
Jived, Tastefully furnished with 
period pieces from around 
the world. 


Check in — 2-fi p.m. Check nuL — 12 norm 
Reservations i>y referral only 
For reservations: f 405) 372-1203 
Reservation hours: 8 a.m.-R p.m. daily 

41 15 N. Denver, Still water, OK 74074 

(4051 372-1203 


B ob Miller is not a boastful man, but even he can't help bragging a little about 
the one hundred and twenty-one new varieties of pansies he has planted at Okla- 
homa State University’s Oklahoma City campus, “'There's no place in Oklahoma, 
maybe no place this side of the Mississippi,” where one can see so many kinds of 
the velvety little flowers, says Miller. 

In fact. Miller is the horticultural equivalent of a wine taster. Each week, armed 
with pencil, score pad, and forty years experience in the wholesale florist business, 
Miller goes in {pies t of the perfect flower. In winter he scrutinizes pansies; in sum- 
mer, popular annuals such as impatiens, petunias, periwinkles, and begonias. 

In 1991, Miller’s dedication was recognized when the prestigious All-America 
Selections chose OSU T s Oklahoma City campus to be one of its new flower trial 
grounds, one of only twenty-eight in the United States, and the only one within five 
hundred miles. 

A non-profit, educational organization, the All-America Selections began in 1933 
to establish trial grounds around the country to test new flowers and vegetables grown 
from seed. Nowadays, producing an All-America winner means millions in sales for 
the lucky seed hybridizer. Each spring seductive photos of the latest All- America 
flower and vegetable winners grace the covers of gardening magazines and catalogs. 
They arc the Miss Americas of the 
plant world and, like beauty 
queens, arc chosen by impartial 
judges (such as Miller) whose 
evaluations are kept secret until 
tabulated by an independent ac- 
counting firm. 

At each of the trial gardens, the 
same twenty to thirty varieties arc 
evaluated for one growing season. 

At OSU, Miller treats trial plants 
the way a typical homeowner 
might. “They are not primped and 
pampered,” he says. A case in 
point: the seeds are planted by his 
horticulture students in “good of Oklahoma City bedrock.” 

'Throughout the growing season, Miller evaluates each trial plant for seventeen 
separate characteristics, such as flower color, length of bloom, and disease resistance. 
As part of his evaluation, Miller might “count flowers, do a little smelling, or feel the 
texture of a leaf.” If a trial plant is not as good as or better than the comparison vari- 
ety planted next to it, it literally scores a zero, l Isually Miller's observations are in 
line with rhe nrher judges: the 1993 All- America flower wi n ners — Nierembergja “Mont 
Blanc* and Verbena “Imagination” — “both did great” in his flower beds. 

Visitors tt j h is garden are welcome to wander among the flower beds on their own 
and “do their own evaluating,” says Miller. Besides the All-America trials. Miller 
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plants more than one hundred other 
flower varieties each summer for his own 
personal comparisons. (His results are 
available to garden centers, nurseries, and 
greenhouses.) Besides the trial beds, dis- 
play beds are maintained as well — 
planted with labeled All- America 
winners of the last five years. The pan- 
sies are showiest from mid- March 
through May; summer annuals peak in 
June. The last weekend of June, the gar- 

"Some 
people go 
into space, 
others 
watch new 
plant 
varieties," 
he says with 
a chuckle. 


den holds its annual All-America Kx- 
travaganza, a day of tours and workshops. 
An open field just seven years ago, 
Miller’s campus garden is still evolving. 
Small trees have been planted For future 
shade, and a “sensational” garden has 
been designed for the handicapped, with 
plants selected for their fragrance or tex- 
ture, braille plaques, and the sound of 
running water. New projects this spring: 
a shrub arboretum and a display garden 
t >f A I \ - A me r ica vegc table w i n n e rs. 
Though he doesn’t get paid for being 
an All- America judge, Miller enjoys be- 
ing part of an organization dedicated to 
giving the consumer more bloom for tile 
buck. But he also likes doing flower tri- 
als for another reason; for Miller they are 
journeys into unexplored territory. 
"Some people go into space, others watch 
new plant varieties,” he says with a 
chuckle. And once in awhile, when ev- 
erything goes just right, Miller does in- 
deed find the perfect bloom. 

The All-America gardens, 400 N. Port- 
land in Oklahoma City, are open 8 a.m, 
to 5 p,m, seven days a week. Admission 
is free. Tours are available by calling 
Rhonda Nix at (405) 945-3358. 

— Maura McDermott 



GWING& ACTIVITIES! 


OKLAHOMA 

Native America 


Order 
Your FREE 
1993 GUIDE 
TO THE 
RESORT & 
Parks Of 
Oklahoma. 


Call 

TOLL-FREE 

1 - 800 - 654-8240 

NATIONWIDE 

FOR YOUR FACT- 
FILLED LOOK AT 
FIVE GREAT RESORTS 
AND 52 MORE 
STATE PARKS 
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VOTED "BEST" BY COFFEE BUYERS WORLDWIDE FOR THE 2ND STRAIGHT YEAR.* 


1st Place Again 

1991— Frangelko Creme 1992 — Sm'dcerdood/e 


Neighbors Gourmet Coffee 

Oklahoma Owned and Oreuteo 

EDMOND: 9 $ eirodwoy * OKLAHOMA CITY; 10 N.E. lOlh Si. • 7936 N. May 
TULSA: 6239 E. 15lh, - 0013 S. Sheldon * 3310 S. Pecwto * BROKEN ARROW: 73 7 W. N&w Orisons 

Bring in this coupon for $1 off any 1 pound of regular-priced coffee. 
10% Senior Citizens Discount 


interna Fiona I Gourmet Sho 


Bar-B-Que Served 




T hey have names like Ethel's, Leo’s and 
Slick’s, They use plastic tableware, serve 
spongy white bread and are a far sight less 
than elegant But as every fan of barbecue 
knows, they’re also an excellent reason to call 
Oklahoma home. 

You can read about some of Oklahoma’s 
favorite B-B-G spots by ordering a back-copy 
of Oklahoma Today's Feb, 1989 issue. $5. 

To order your hack issue, please use the 
order form and envelojte inside (he hack cover. 
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This Easter 
Serve The Finest 



An Easier trad i lion.. .Shafer's ham is 
smoked and fully cooked Lo the bone. U 
is glazed with a delicate honey and spice 
sauce, spiral sliced and so easy to serve 
to family and friends. Jnsi the best ham 
you have ever tasted. 


To order , Call or Stop by 

Shafer’s 

Honey Glazed Ham 

an Oklahoma CampariE; 

since J 983 


9300 N. May Ave, (So. uf Urn ion Rd.) 40Sj-75 J -9040 
N ,W, Exp wv & Rrckwdl [Brixltm Sq. j 4 OS. 720 - 3358 
1-240 & So. Penn [Wsitniil Square} 405 685 3081 
OkJahoina Clly. OkLahurtm 


4, WTien you want to serve serve the finest." 
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^usurious Vi cl0r | 

& Breaking 


* Romantic Packages 

* Businessman's Retreat 

* Experience Edmond's 
Antique Tours, Tea 
Rooms, Fine Restau- 
rants, Golf, Tennis Etc. 


innkeeper: Martha Hall 
Rates: S65-S120 

First & University, Edmami/OKC Metro area 
0 (405)348-6347 


IS 


OKLAHOMA 

' i oi w 

Call tor advertising rates: 

(405) 52 1 -2496 or 1 -500-777- 1 793 


The Bingo Shift 

Dab-0-Ink Heaven 

T heir intensely focused faces are trained on the monitors. 'The tension is pal- 
pable as they drag deeply on their cigarettes. 'They descend by the thousands 
on Oklahoma each weekend to play Indian National Bingo, But you will never hear 
the words “play” and "bingo” used in the same sentence by these bingophiles. Bingo 
is serious sport to them, and it has come a long way from the days it was restricted to 
parish hall basements. 

Seven days a week, from noon to midnight, there is a bingo game somewhere in 
Oklahoma. Packed busfuls of b ingoers bound over the state border for Choctaw 
Nation Bingo, which sits four miles south of the town of Durant. Others teem into 
I -Town for Creek Nation Tulsa Bingo. For there is one truism in rhe bingo world: 
Oklahoma is closer than Las Vegas, and the odds of winning are better. 

Curiosity takes me onboard a chartered bus bound for 81st and Riverside in Tulsa, 
the site of Creek Nation Bingo. Despite unsociable weather, a gaggle of about two 
dozen bingoettes are clustered around the bus stop. LaWanda Thompson, a middle- 
aged convenience store clerk from Hennessey, claims bingo is her weekend splurge. 
She will spend ten dollars on a round-trip bus ticket, and she is sporting a hip bag 
stuffed with cash and "essentials.” 

Candy Freeman, a waitress from Enid, plans to use her week’s worth of tips as 
gambling fodder. She is set on winning the Cam am X-28 tonight. “My horoscope 
said 1 will meet a mysterious, dark, Italian today. My husband would think it was 
very mysterious if I drove home in a new ear. And Camaro is Italian, isn’t it?” she 
asked. 

The bus slides up and its doors glide open before anyone can answer; on the thresh- 
old, a perky blonde named Barbie beckons us inside, teasing, “Who wants to play 
some bingo?” As I hnd my scat 1 watch the bus transform into a mini bingo parlor — 
seat backs folded down, games being dealt at a dollar apiece. 

The sole male b ingoer on the bus is a minister. He prefers anonymity. “Some of 
my flock might not approve, so just call me Lucky,” he says with a grin. Even he 
carries a plastic grocery bag rilled with assorted items. "I won twenty-eight dollars 
last weekend when 1 found this quarter on the parking lot. I hope she brings me 
luck again,” he shares in a whisper. 

Our attention is drawn to the front of the bus by Shawn-hi-I -will -be- your- an- 
nounce r-for-the-next-two-hours!, an enthusiastic young man sporting a Phillips 
l Diversity sweatshirt. Barbie continues to buzz up and down the aisles pouring soft 
drinks and selling games. Candy wins twenty-five dollars on the Lotto U-Pik-Em as 
the bus pulls into Tulsa. “Do you think that's an kalian name?” she asks, as La Wanda 
breaks into her second pack of cigarettes. Lucky has not “scratched” yet, but eight 
more hours of bingo await inside. As wc arc ushered into the building, 1 quickly cal- 
culate that 1 have already spent twenty-four dollars in my two hours on the bus and 
passively inhaled smoke from ar least a hundred cigarettes. Although it is midday, 
security guards patrol the parking area, and armed guards pace the compound's thirty- 
t ht >u s an d -st] u a re - f c >ot i n tc ri or. 

La Wanda waves at me after 1 purchase game packets ($20, $30, or $40 each, ex- 
cept Saturday, then $20-$89 each). She has carefully chosen our seats. “They have 
to be close to the monitors and speakers, close to the bathrooms and snack bar, and 
in this corner of the room, I feel luckier when l face the south.” 

I watch as she unloads her “essentials” hag, containing four Dab-O-Ink markers, 
two ballpoint pens, her lucky Pound Puppy, a well-used oven mitt (it was her 
mother’s), and two moldy green M&Ms, 1 have seen this exhibition of fetishes be- 
fore among the devout, and l feel pitifully devoid of charms. Estelle from Fort Smith 
has joined our table, and she greets everyone with honey and sugar, as in, “Here you 
are. Honey,” and “Hello, Sugar, haven’t seen you in awhile,” 
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Estelle is the quintessential bingo 
caricature; hair dyed Elvis black, 

Roy Orbison-tinted bifocals, purple 
polyester suit, and plump. Estelle 
pulls her lucky bingo oil out of her 
voluminous blouse and unloads on 
her end of the now-cramped table. 

LaWanda is furiously dabbing her 
newsprint- thin pages of bingo 
squares %vith purple ink. Thirteen 
hundred and fifty bingpphilesat two 
hundred other tables arc performing the same ritual 

For the next eight hours, we will not move from this spot. 
Real pros rarely answ er novice’s questions, and each time I ask 
LaWanda or Estelle something, 1 am aware of the impatient 
shushing from others. It conjures the image of thirteen hun- 
dred and fifty smokers all exhaling at once. 

Dramatically, the lights flicker, the announcer takes the 
stage, monitors click on* and pre-games begin. By four o’clock, 
the regulars are anxious. I aicky emerges from the bathroom 
carrying a hand-held electronic bingo computer, “Just in case 
they start early,” he says. LaWanda has purchased ten of the 
packets that contain about nine games each. There are shapes 
and variations I never dreamt could hide within twenty-five 
little squares. There’s the Cross, the Kite, and the Picture 


Frame. I have trouble keeping up 
with a single tablet, while she is 
playing ninety games simulta- 
neously. 'The limit is twenty-four 
packets per player. “The secret is 
to watch the monitor and work the 
cards before it’s called,” Estelle ex- 
plains. 

Candy doesn't win her Camara 
tonight. Larry Wilczenski, an un- 
employed oil worker from Ponca 
City, does, and he is shaking with excitement. “I came here 
on a bus. Boy, will my wife be surprised. Wonder if I can get 
my return fare refunded?” Willa Jo Brandt of Joplin wins 
$12,500 on a split jackpot. 1 ask her what she will do with her 
winnings. “Buy an RV and head to Vegas!” she says. 

But Candy is philosophical: “There’s always next week.” 
LaWanda takes home twra-hundred-ancL fifty dollars in 
winnings and estimates she spent about the same amount. 
She jokes, lighting another cigarette, “But w hat can I do? Fm 
hooked. Sometimes it’s better not to win too much, then I 
don’t have to worry about the IRS getting it all Maybe I'll 
have better luck next week.” Lucky nets sixty-five dollars. 
“Hey, that’s bus fare. Besides,” he winks, “there arc games 
all the way home!” — Debra Branch 




DODSON GALLERIES 

766 0 N. Western 
Oklahoma City, OK 7311 6 
Hours: 10:00 a.m, to 5:00 p.m. 
(405) 840-7787 


JOAN 

MARRON , OSI, PAPA 
"Casa de Milagros" 
1 2 x 1 6 oil 
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Photographs by David Fitzgerald 






in the Plains 

BROKEN BOW LAKE 


There is an unparalleled sense of 
escape that comes with being on 
an island, because once you are 
there, you are there. No phones, 
no ears, no telev isions — next to 
nothing in the way of modern 
conveniences. Just earth, wind, 
and sky— and lots of water. 

It is many a man’s dream: a 
remote island all to himself, if only 
for a day. 

It just never occurs to us to look 
for it close to home. 

Land-locked Oklahoma may be, 
but it has lakes a plenty. Big lakes. 
And those lakes are home not to a 
few castaway islands, but literally 
dozens of island utopias. 

When you first see 
them from the air, 
some appear vast and | 
windswept 
like big sandy 
moons; others 


W 



appear small 
almost inconsequential — odd 
shapes of green and brown that 
have defiantly bobbed to the 
surface like tiny would-be moun- 
tains stranded in the lakes of 
Oklahoma. 

.Mountain tops are, in fact, what 
most of them were in their former 
lives, back when Oklahomans 
spent half their time praying for 
rain and the other half scooping 
buckets of the Arkansas and Red 
River out of their living rooms. 
Then came the f lood Control Act 
of 1936, which decreed that our 
raging waterways be lassoed into 
thirty-four man-made reserv oirs — 
something the (irand River Dam 
A uthori ty a n d Arm y ( ’ c >rps < j f 
Kngineers quickly set out to do. 


WE MAY LIVE IN A 
LAND-LOCKED 
STATE, BUT 
ISLAND-HOPPING 
IS BY NO MEANS 
OUT OF THE 
QUESTION. HERE 
ARE FOUR 
REASONS WHY. 
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Across the state, entire 
river valleys were cleared of 
town and timber alike, then 
submerged under millions of 
acre-feet of water. In some 
places up to two hundred feet 
deep. What was left were 
little geographic reminders, 
ranging in size from less than 
ten sandy feet in diameter to 
acres of densely packed 
woods and rock. 


The most famous island to 
emerge after the transforma- 
tion was Blue Star Island in 
Grand Lake in the far 
northeastern corner of the 
state; in the mid-1960s David 
A. Bartlett, the brother of 
Governor Dewey Bartlett, 
took a ninety-nine-year lease 
out on the island from the 
Grand River Dam Authority, 
then built a big A-frame 


home, diving dock, and 
swimming pool on the seven- 
acre island. “The materials ail 
had to be ferried across the 
lake on a barge,” recalls his 
nephew Dewey F, Bartlett, 

Jr, “It is a one-of-a-kind in 
the entire state. My uncle 
landscaped the whole island, 
and it looks like a park.” 

The island became known 
as Governors Island in the 




late- 1960s, after Governor 
Bartlett borrowed the island 
from his brother to host a 
party of governors that 
included California’s Ronald 
Reagan and New York’s 
Nelson Rockefeller, 

Since David Bartlett’s 
death in 1975, the island’s 
lease has changed hands a 
number of times, but it is still 
worth the boat rental to see 
the end-product of a vision 
realized — -even if from afar. 

The same could also be 
said of Grand Lake’s Goose 
Island, a rookery for some 
fifty thousand pelicans, 
cormorants, seagulls, and 
heron, among other migratory 
fowl. Goose Island is some- 
thing of a truck stop for birds 
on their annual journeys to 
and from the Gulf of Mexico, 
“You can see them all coming 
into the island at sunset every 1 
night,” says retired fishing 
guide J. L. Me Watters, “It’s 
really something,” 

And indeed, that can be 
said of most of Oklahoma’s 
islands — be they the pine- 
laden islands of Broken Bow, 
the limestone getaways of 
Lake Tenkiller, the history- 
filled mounds of Fort Gibson 
Lake, or the sandy paradises 
of Lake Texoma. Standing on 
the shore of any one of these 


islands, you become keenly 
aware that they are as fragile 
as they are beautiful. In other 
words, it would not take 
much to destroy the tiny 
ecosystem of an island, 
“There are no clean-up crews 
for these islands,” confirms 
J i m M i 1 le r, d i rec tor of 
Hoc ha town State Park at 
Broken Bow Lake, “so it is 
incumbent upon the people 
who visit them to clean up 
after themselves,” 

Amazingly, all of 
Oklahoma’s islands arc in 
relatively pristine condition 
(you don’t have to worry 
about syringes washing up on 
these shores), but a good rule 
of thumb is not to leave 
anything on the island that 
you wouldn’t leave in your 
own front yard. 

Remember, too, that 
islands are nothing if not 
remote — and that can have 
its drawbacks. Always let 
someone know where you are 
planning to go, and if you are 
unfamiliar with the lake, 
check in with the local 
marina or state park office — 
chances are they will have a 
lake map, and they won’t 
forget you if a storm 
blows up. 

And, oh yes, before you 
leave the mainland behind, 
remember: take what you 
need. “If you forget the 
mustard,” as Dewey Bartlett 
Jr. points out, “it’s a big 
event.” 

Broken Bow lake 

An Island Wilderness 

There are more islands in 
Broken Bow Lake than any 
other lake in the state, and 
most of them are bigger than 
average, but not even the 
largest of them has an official 
name. (An opportunity for 
someone, don’t you think?) 

Nameless or not, they are 


THE ISLANDS OF 
BROKEN BOW LAKE 
HAVE BEEN 
KNOWN TO 
DOUBLE AS A 
REFUGE FOR 
ADVENTURESOME 
DEER. 
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EMBOSSED COPPER 
AND ENGRAVED 
SHELLS HAVE BEEN 
FOUND ON TWO 
INDIAN MOUNDS 
THAT ARE NOW 
ISLANDS IN FORT 
GIBSON LAKE. 



beauties that take full advan- 
tage of the misty blue tenden- 
cies of the area— unusual in 
their heavy foliage, wildlife, 
and the clear blue water that 
surrounds them. 

Sc 1 1 ba d i ve rs I < y ve the 
islands because their rock- 
and crystal -laden shores act as 
water filters — the cloudy 
sediment that plagues so 
many freshwater lakes is kept 
to a minimum at Broken Bow. 

Still it could be argued that 
these remote, forest-covered 
islands arc even more ideal for 
I > i rd watc h e rs a n d n at u re 
lovers, so abundant is their 
vv i I d 1 i fe . T h ey a re eve n 
known to be a refuge for the 
occasional deer (the animals 
seem to know when hunting 
season arrives). ‘"The hair on a 
deer is hollow,” explains Jim 
Miller, “and that makes them 
buoyant, so they are able to 
swim hack and forth to the 
shore.” (Hunting, of course, is 
strictly prohibited on the 
islands.) 

One caveat for both divers 
and hikers: Bring sturdy 
shoes. 'The shores are rocky 
and tough on bare feet. 

Though Broken Bow does 
have some of Oklahoma's 
larger islands, it does not allow 
overnight camping on them. 
“We just don't have the 
facilities for people to camp 
on the islands," says Miller, 
“but they’re welcome to come 
back to shore and camp at one 
of the designated campsites ” 

Picnicking, sunning, and 
most any other kind of island 
day use, however, is line, and 
visitors can rent pontoon, 
fishing, or ski boats from 
Beavers Bend Marina, (405) 
494-6455, (It’s the only marina 
on the lake.) 

From Memorial Day to 
Labor Day, Broken Bow 
Scuba Serv ices, (405) 584- 
9140, also operates what 
amounts to an aquatic taxi 
service to the islands. Lodging 


is as close as the cabins at 
Beavers Bend State Park, 
(405) 494-6300, but in season, 
call ahead for both boats and 
rooms — they go fast. 



Fort Gibson Lake 

Island Treasure 

Two of the most intriguing is- 
lands in the state are actually 
ancient Indian mounds that 
languish in Fort Gibson Lake, 
literally a stone’s throw away 
from S. IT 5 1 at Taylor Ferry. 

Built around 1250 A.D. to 
1350 A.D., “Wc think they 
were probably temples,” says 
1 )r. Don Wyckoff of the 
Stovall Museum at the 
l Jnivcrsity of Oklahoma in 
Norman, “although one was 
possibly a burial ground," 

Known as the Norman 
Mounds, they were first 
excavated in the late 1930s 
by noted Oklahoma archae- 
ologist l>r. Robert K. Bell, 
along with archaeologists 
from the Smithsonian 
Institution. Among other 
objects, the dig turned up: 
e m b< >ssed cc > p p e r, e ngrave 1 1 
shells, pottery vessels, and a 
small group of cedar wands 
with effigy heads. “The 
people that built these 
mounds probably linked up 
to one of the tribes you and I 
know as the Wichita,” says 
W y e koff. “Th ey we re 
probably the Keehi that got 
subsumed into the W ichita as 


their population became 
decimated by disease." 

Another island, a third 
mound known as the 
Had and Mound, sits east of 
Western Hills State Lodge. 

“ This was the major political, 
religious center from 900 to 
1 100 A.D. for the entire 
Arkansas Basin," says 
Wyckoff. “It was more 
important than Spiro during 
that time, until Spiro became 
the premier center." 

If von visit the islands. 
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Lake Tenkiller 

Island Diving 


however, don’t expect to 
become an amateur archaeolo- 
gist — they are protected by 
federal antiquities laws, and 
any digging can result in arrest 
and prosecution. 

Other pursuits — sunning, 
fishing, boating — arc encour- 
aged, however, and, according 
to one local, the smooth, rocky 
slopes of the islands make 
them easily accessible by boar. 
Paradise Cove Marina, (918) 
772-3270, rents pontoon boats 
tor day and overnight use. 


Look straight northwest from 
[hue Cove Marina or 
Tenkiller State Park on the 
southern tip of the lake, and 
you could no more miss Goat 
Island, or as its known 
locally, I la 1 In ween Island (so 
named for the annual 
Halloween party held there 
by focal boaters), than you 
could miss a full moon on a 
clear night. 


The semi- wt x ale d i s l a n d 
( ) ffe rs a pe rfec t re s p i tc fr< > i n 
the rest of the world. Thirty 
feet above water at its highest 
point, it is one of Oklahoma’s 
taller islands — its summit 
marked with a stone bench 
that provides a king’s view of 
the lake, 

f lalloween Island, how- 
ever, is really only one of a 
number of islands in Lake 
Tenkiller There’s also Big 
Island (the lake’s largest) at 
the clear southern tip of the 
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lake. Skunk Island (divers 
anchored an old car off its 
shore that attracts schools of 
fish) a little farther north, and 
Chicken Creek Island (good 
spear fishing) in the middle 
of the lake, where the water 
is more cloudy. 

All — save for small, sandy 
Skunk Island (you can walk 
across it) — are tall, big, and 
lush with trees; many have 
beaches, and a good many arc 


home to beaver, egrets, and 
again, the occasional deer. 

“Oh, the islands are real 
pretty,” says Susan Frusher 
of Gene’s Aqua Pro Shop. 
“People from Texas and 
Arkansas and the City come 
here specifically to spend 
time at the islands.. .People 
regularly build big bonfires 
out on Big Island, and 
they’ve moved big slabs of 
stones around to make picnic 


tables and places to sit.” 

Although no overnight 
camping on the islands is 
allowed at Lake Tenkiller, 
island-hopping is not only 
permitted, it has become 
somewhat of an institution 
among locals with boats. For 
those who don’t own a boat 
(or a boat that runs), there's 
Gene Frusher. 

Frusher operates Gene’s 
Aqua Pro Shop, (918)487- 
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5221, at Strayhorn Landing; 
Memorial Day to Labor Day 
he runs a 1:30 p.m. shuttle 
between his shop and the 
islands. Frusher started the 
service for scuba divers, but 
he found it to be popular with 
everyone. Needless to say, he 
doesn’t discriminate: he’ll 
take anyone (scuba diver or 
not) with the necessary four 
dollars. “For sixteen dollars or 
four people,” says Susan, 


“he’ll run them out any time. 
Some Saturdays it gets so 
busy he’s almost a chauf- 
feur.” 

Frusher offers one other 
island experience that’s hard 
to Find outside the Yucatan or 
Key West: night diving off 
the islands. Saturday nights in 
season, Frusher hosts a night 
dive out by the southern 
islands followed by a cook- 
out — you can come alone or 


bring a buddy. The ten-dollar 
price tag covers your air, the 
boat ride, the hamburger, and 
an island punch on the return 
trip; all you have to do is 
bring your scuba certification 
card. But if the truth be 
known, says Frusher, hanging 
out by the bonfire is so fun 
that some folks never make it 
into the water. 

Why do the islands hold 
such sway over people? Says 


KNOWN FOR 
ITS SOFT, WHITE 
SAND, LAKE 
TEXOMA'S 
STRING OF ISLANDS 
STRETCHES 
FOR SOME 
SIX MILES. 
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F rusher, “I just think they’re 
different. People like to get 
away from the shoreline. 
Some like to eruise around 
the islands. Others just like to 
get off by themselves.” 

It’s hard to beat an island 
for doing that. 

Gene’s Aqua Pro Shop 
stocks all one needs to scuba 
dive — from the masks and 
fins to the tanks. Directly 
across the lake to the east. 
Pine Cove Marina, (918) 489- 
5735, rents small fishing and 
pontoon boats. 

Lake Texoma 

Sandy Getaway 

Sculpted largely from soft, 
white sand, the islands of 
Lake Texoma are by far the 
most accessible in the state — 
and the most like a tropical 
island paradise. 

Located on the Oklahoma 
side of the lake, most of the 
islands can be found in a tight 
chain of land that stretches 
for about six miles through 
the middle of the lake. 

One sign that islands 
matter here: they all have 
names — North Island, 
Treasure Island, Wood 
Island, I log Island. 

An even better sign: 
enough big cruisers pass 
through the channels 
separating the islands that the 
channels have names, too: 
Sand Bass Pass, Mill Creek 

P:iss. 

In other words, this is not 
an undiscovered paradise. 

Indeed, island-hopping and 
island living are among the 
most popular activities at 
Lake Texoma. “A lot of 
people rent houseboats and 
take them out to the islands 
and anchor them for the 
weekend,” says 'l orn 
Wootton of Buncombe Creek 
Resort Marina, “and there are 
some real nice places to 


anchor a cruiser where you 
can swim. Many folks cruise 
to the islands, put up their 
volleyball courts and every- 
thing, and make a weekend 
of it.” 

Wootton knows of one 
group that cruises each 
Memorial Day weekend to 


one particular island, where 
guests spend the holiday 
playing volleyball, camping. 

YOU BECOME 

swimming, and skiing. Last 
head count: more than two 
hundred people. 

KEENLY AWARE 

In fact, a similar phenom- 
enon has led locals to name 
another beach Cruiser Beach, 

THAT IT 

because it is not uncommon 
to see twenty big cruisers — 
we’re talking fifty-foot boats 

WOULDN’T TAKE 

here — anchored in the water, 
the owners all out sunning on 
their rafts. “Yeah,” says 

MUCH TO 

Wootton, “it’s jumping on a 
good weekend.” 

One of the biggest draws of 

DESTROY A TINY 

these islands? You can camp 
on them (with a free permit 
available from the state park 

ISLAND 

office, 405/564-2566). “I leavy 

ECOSYSTEM. 


emphasis on the disposing of 
trash,” adds park ranger 
Chris Coder. 

Though Texoma’s islands 
are their most crowded in the 
summer; they are arguably at 
their most beautiful in the 


winter, when some arc 
transformed into estuaries 
and taken over by flocks of 
migrant ducks and geese. 
“They stay from October 
through February,” says 
Coder. “They come in stages, 
as the weather up north gets 
worse, and when the stages 
are over, it’s time to turn 
around and go back.” 

And, one might add, time 
for the island-seekers and 
their boats to return. gj| 



Oklahoma City photographer 
Davit/ Fitzgerald is a contribut- 
ing editor for Oklahoma 
Today. Free-lance writer 
Suzette H newer lives in Tulsa. 
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JKret Sieve Dobbs, mild-mannered horticulturist 
and (aid -bach missionary of the trowel \ and 
rototiffer. .As host oj- public tefeuision ’s u C)h[ahoma 
Srardeniny, ” he S saved l us he Is of aifiny tomatoes 
and brouyhi home a pech of prizes. 


n summer mornings, the first thing I do before dressing, 
even before drinking a cup of coffee, is go out to the 
garden. Strolling through my garden while the air is cool 
and the plants still shimmer with dew is one of the pure plea- 
sures of summer If I am hungry, I may twist off a bell pepper or 
an ear of corn, for, believe me, one has not lived until he has 
eaten an ear of jubilee sweet corn, raw, at seven in the morning. 
One such Saturday morning the urge for a ripe, juicy tomato was 
so strong that upon arising 1 headed straight for my bed of Better 
Boys, What I saw there gave me a shock: Of the six plants l had 
started from seed in February and patted lovingly into the 
ground in April, the biggest had been reduced to a mass of bare 
stalks. The one next to it was almost as bad, though a few ragged, 
half-eaten leaves still clung pitifully to the stems. 



By Maura McDermott 
Photographs by Todd Johnson 



[ examined the sick plants from every angle* but for 
the life of me l could see no bugs* l headed to die house 
disheartened* the visions of tomatoes that had danced 
in my head supplanted by scenes of a tomato wasteland* 

Without a doubt, unless I figured out what had gone 
wrong — fast — -the remaining tomato plants would be 
buck naked by sunset. 

Inside my kitchen, I poured my self a glass of ice tea, 
laid down on the couch in front of the television set, 
and commenced to take my frustrations out on the re- 
mote control. Channel-hopping like a mad woman, l 
landed on Channel 1 1 just as "Oklahoma Gardening"’ 
was coming on. I watched jealously as the host — a tall, 
blonde guy who looked more surfer than gardener- 
walked by a row of big, healthy tomato plants, only to 
sit up straight when a few steps later he knelt beside 
one that looked as pathetic as the ones in my garden. 

With an expert’s eye, he immediately spotted the 
problem and lifted what looked like a curled-up tomato 
leaf towards the camera. It is the season for tomato 
hornworms, he explained as the camera zoomed in on 
his hand and a worm the exact color, size, and shape of 
a tomato leaf save for the slender horn on its tail, 1 Ic 
ticked off the viable solutions— cither pick the worms 
off by hand (they don’t bite) or spray (but remember 
not to immediately pick or eat those tomatoes). Listen- 
ing to this man's matter-of-fact advice 1 settled back on the 
couch, confident I could save my own tomato plants and eager 
to hear what he had to say that morning about zinnias, herbs, 
and an old-time variety of squash shaped like a giant trombone. 
Before I knew it, the half-hour was over, and my towheaded 
host was saying he hoped to see me next week. 

There w as little doubt what my answer would be* Each Sat- 
urday morning at 1 1 (and again on Sunday at 3:30 p.m.), "Okla- 
homa Gardening” host Steve Dobbs rejuvenates wilted 
Oklahoma gardeners like myself the way a good summer rain 
refreshes our gardens. He covers a lot of ground in the process, 
often four or five different topics in one show; his audience 
reflects that diversity- — v iew ers include children growing their 
first watermelon to the hotshot with the green thumb who har- 
vests the county fair’s champion Beefsteak each year. 

Wearing blue jeans, muddy boots, and unobtrusive gold 
specs, the thirty-something Dobbs is not the kind of guy who 
w ill say Cetris canadensis when he means redbud; he comes 
across on television more like a gardener swapping stories with 
other gardeners than a university expert with a wall full of de- 
grees* There’s a sweetness about him, too, that surfaces most 
readily when he goes one-on-one with guests. "I like viewers 


to think of me as a friend,” he says. 

Apparently a lot of them do* Ac least 150*000 viewers lay down 
their hoes each weekend to watch his show. On rainy spring 
weekends the number can jump to almost a quarter of a mil- 
lion, says Marc Thompson of the Oklahoma Educational Tele- 
vision Authority Foundation* “It’s our most popular locally 
produced show,” he says, with a viewership equal to O ETA’s 
most watched nighttime show, the National Geographic spe- 
cials. Last season, the show garnered national acclaim, winning 
Best dele vision Show in the Garden Writers Association of 
America’s Quill and Trowel competition, beating one of the 
giants of public television’s how-to programming, “Victors' 
Garden/’ 

At first glance, “Oklahoma Gardening/’ with its shoestring 
budget, regular-guy host, and Stillwater studio garden, would 
seem to be no match for its more famous counterpart. “Victory 
Garden” has a inillion-dollar budget, a big staff* and a British- 
accented host w ho regularly tours gardens in exotic locales like 
Norway and Japan. Yet OETA has found there are a lot of 
people out in televisionland who seem to care more about grow- 
ing onions in Oklahoma than they do growing orchids in Oslo. 
Indeed, ic was just rliis local, how-to orientation that most im- 


Sleoe OofAs \s Aop Awe hardening Alps 

i View the garden as an experiment Find other gardeners to talk to, 

JL ff something dsjesn V work, twiember - — w Ask questions of others and share 

plants t an he moves/ or/ vpls/cesl 1 'Rely on yon / ' ideas, gstdgets y an si seeds — half the fun in 
common sense and don 7 he so ha/d on you /self ” gar den i ug is talking to other ■ gar dene/s. 


3 Know your site. Consider the 
drainage , soil texture , sun availabil- 
ity f an si nearby utilities . Most common 
mistake: planting trees too dose ts/ power 
lines . "Many people buy a plant because it 
looks pretty at the garden center ; then come 
home and wonder where to plant if * ” 





4 Do your homework, Don V buy a 

tree or an irrigation system without 
some research. Good sources: libraries , 

extension offices, garden center's, television 

shows . Sometimes information will 
conflict , hut keep researching and come to 
your own conclusion * 


Start small, go slow. Design a 
garden that is easy to maintain: if you 
want a big garden expand a little each 
year — it is more affordable that way and 
less work, “ff you're all the time pulling 
weeds and fighting insects, you miss the 
codas, the aromas, the sounds of the birds , *’ 


1 1 was in Pc n saco I a, l 4 * * 7 1 i >ri d a, t h a t 
Dobbs got his first real taste of tele- 
vision — doing a live call-in show on 
cable. Besides rr\ ing to figure out in 
three minutes or less why the 
eal let’s fruit trees were dying, 
Dobbs sometimes had to deal with 


"Oh fallow a Gardening' works to keep its viewers up-to-date 
on what's new in toots and gadget n\ "ft's rent tempting, " 
says Dobbs, to buy if aft. "Its kind of tike household 
appliances. Need versus want." AH a gardener ready needs , 
he says , is a shove ! , hoe, hand trowel garden rake, and 
tea f rake. 


brightest-orange carrots I had ever seen; I was deliri- 
ous with pride, “Gardening raises your self-esteem/ 1 
Dobbs agrees, ant! it is one reason why he includes so 
many gardening activities for children on his show. 

By the time Steve Dobbs himself was eight years old, 
gardens had become enough of a fascination for him 
that he began to venture out to visit those of his neigh- 
bors, One kindly neighbor. Fax Stinnett, became 
[ )obbs ¥ s mentor. Stinnett enjoyed showing the young 
boy around his big garden and greenhouse and giving 
the budding horticulturist pointers and little presents — 
four o’clock seeds and cuttings of spirea and nandina 
that Dobbs used to landscape the family farmstead. 
Things Dobbs learned from Stinnett form the base of 
his gardening philosophy — that a garden needn’t be 
perfect, that tolerating a few weeds and bugs is better 
than putting a lot of pressure on yourself to make a pic- 
ture-perfect garden, and that gardening, first and fore- 
most, should be fun. 

Still, a lot of more-picky gardeners never end up with 
their own gardening show, and, in fact, Dobbs gives equal credit 
for his current success to both Stinnett and the Sallisaw4-H club 
where he first realized that his slow drawl (a source of end less 
teasing in elementary school) could actually be an asset, at least 
when it came to public speaking. 1 1c won a blue ribbon for his 
very first 4-1 \ presentation (Care of a Saxophone) because of 
his measured, clear delivery. Hooked, he went on to compete 
regularly in 4~H events and to take speech in high school, “1 
liked the excitement of catching people s attention and mak- 
ing them want to listen/ 1 he recalls. Fifteen years later, Dobbs 
still enjoys the immediate feedback he gets when speaking to 
a live audience; in fact, if the truth he known, the thing he likes 
least about talking to a TV camera is that it “doesn't smile or 
laugh or ask questions/' 

In 1977, Dobbs arrived at Oklahoma State University in 
Still water, intending to become a veterinarian, but he soon 
switched to horticulture, thinking he could take less chemistry 
that way* His friends still laugh at him, he says, because he 
ended up taking just as much. Nonetheless, he liked horticul- 
ture from the beginning, and after graduating in 1981 he took a 
series of jobs with the cooperative extension service, first as the 
horticulture agent for Muskogee County', then at similar jobs 
in Florida, 


pressed the judges (the show’s riny staff was the other). 'Though 
Americans these days seem as drawn to gardening as bees arc 
to peach blossoms (it is the nation’s number one hobby), many 
of them, in fact, don’t know much about it. As Dobbs tactfully 
puts it, “There are still a lot of people who need the basics/’ 

Educating Steve 

S ^=^H teve Dobbs was instilled with the basics of gardening 
while gr< i w i n g lj p o n a fa rm five m i 1 es wes t o f Sa 1 1 i s a w, 
.1 where his folks, I Jarold anti Alma Dobbs, raised cattle 
and traded farm equipment. Compared to chores like clearing 
the hay meadow of rocks, chopping weeds in the garden seemed 
like fun, remembers the thirty-four-y ear-old. After awhile the 
verdant magic of die garden began to work on him — “It was a 
world of its own/ Dobbs recalls. 

I ake all true gardeners, the young Dobbs was struck by the 
miracle of the sprouting seed; he also found he liked the feel- 
ing of accomplishment that came from growing a plant to har- 
vest. It was a feeling most gardeners could identify with; 1 first 
felt it at the age of eight when l grew some carrots with the help 
of my grandfather, Those carrots seemed like the biggest, 
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wise guys who would call in tor tips on growing marijuana. 
Depending on the tone of the callers, Dobbs would either cut 
them off or play it straight, replying, ‘Tin sorry, we don't have 
any recommendations for that.” That ability to think on his feet 
has continued to come in handy. During his first season on 
“Oklahoma Gardening,” Dobbs planned a show around har- 
vesting fall vegetables only to find on the morning of the tap- 
ing that the veggies had been harvested the night before, by 
deer. Dobbs quickly turned the show into a primer on ways to 
keep deer from ravaging a garden (try a spray of 1 Tabasco sauce 


One can Sum off four hundred 

to six hundred'. calories per 

hour gardening- as many as if one 

had bicycled jor an Iiotm. 


and water on dormant trees or spread human hair among 
plants — seems deer don't like the way we smell). 

Ironically, when the host's job for “Oklahoma Gardening” 
ca m e ope n i n 1 990 , Do b bs had j u st bee n p ro m o ted in F 1 o ri d a 
and was reluctant to apply, but Ray Campbell, who was host 
of the show during the 1980s and who had been Dobbs's un- 
dergraduate adviser, misted his young friend's arm. It wasn't 
at all a sure thing, recalls Campbell, and Dobbs competed 
against several good candidates from around the country. In 
the end, the job called for someone with experience in turf, 
vegetable production, and ornamentals — in short, just 
about every area of horticulture. After a screen test, in 
which Dobbs gave an impromptu talk on strawberries, 
he got the job, “There arc very few people who arc 
general horticulturists,” says Campbell, but Dobbs 
is one of them. 

Today, Steve Dobbs makes his office in a tiny, 
neat space in Ag Hall on the campus of 0$U. 

Resides planning and researching topics for 
his show, Dobbs writes fact sheets for the 
Cooperative Extension Service on such 
topics as water gardens and choosing 
fruit trees; he also answers about 
twenty- five letters a week from 
viewers with q nest ions — some- 
times pages of questions. He gets 
some unusual inquiries— like the 
letter from the lady who had planted 
a nectarine and wanted to know why all 
of a sudden it was bearing peaches. 

Dobbs ended up calling her for more 


details, but he did ascertain what had happened: the nectarine 
had been grafted to peach rootstock, and when the nectarine 
top died off, die peach just kept growing. “She asked me if she 
could expect apples next year,” he recalls with a chuckle. 

Maintaining such a level of expertise is nor unlike being a 
master pianist or medical specialist — it takes talent, brains, and 
work. Dobbs reads about twenty horticulture publications a 
month. His reference bibles: Know If and Grow It and The Com- 
plete Vegetable Gardener's Source Hook. According to John Bode, 
producer/director of the show and the man who evaluated 
Dobbs's screen test, it was clear from the start that Dobbs had 
more chan enough smarts for the job. To say the young horti- 
culturist was always at ease in front of the camera, however, is 
another matter entirely. “I remember when he first came, he 
was so nervous I 
could hear his 
voice shake,” 
recalls Rode. 

“Ruche 
was very 
willing to 
learn. 

He told 


me, 


Right, the toy of their land: a watercolor of 
the TV gardens. 
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1 ‘You're the director, direct me. You won’t hurt my feelings/ " 

Bode advised Dobbs to loosen up, to talk about his own ex- 
periences and opinions, and he forbade cue cards (an android 
could host a gardening show using cue cards, scoffs Bode). Af- 
ter two years of facing down the one-eyed monster, Dobbs’s 
transformation is complete. He is now so at ease he often cov- 
ers a topic in one take, earning himself the nickname One- 1 ake 
Dobbs. 

Getting used to celebrity, however, has been a little trickier, 
and Dobbs admits to feeling awkward when he's standing in 
line somewhere and someone squeals, “Oh my god, you're the 
guy on Channel 13!” or “You’re Steve Dobbs!" and all heads 
turn h is way. Yet he does welcome people coming up to talk to 
him about the show. “Steve, do more on organic gardening/’ 


sisted of a table and a black curtain 
backdrop. Na rurally, the demon- 
strations had to be kept simple — 
“How to start seed or how r to 
transplant tomatoes,” says Ray 
Campbell After a couple of 
years, the show expanded 
from seasonal to year-round, 
and OETA put in a small 
garden for the show in 
Oklahoma City. In 1980 
when Campbell came 
on board, he moved 
the show to his own 
backyard garden in 
Stillwater, and 
OSU’s agricul- 
tural communi- 
cations depart- 
ure nt began 
prod uci ng 
the show; 


was one suggestion he kept hearing, so the show did a five-part 
series on the subject. When viewers feel they have enough of 
a stake in the show to offer suggestions, Dobbs says he feels 
like he is doing good work. 

Evolution of a Garden 

lien “Oklahoma Gardening" debuted in 1975, it was 
instantly popular, perhaps because Oklahomans who 
had moved to the city in the preceding generation still 
hoped to keep in touch with their rural roots. Back then, how- 
ever, the show’s first hosts (cooperative extension specialists Joe 
Maxson and later Raymond Kays) had no lush studio gardens 
to play around in — the shows were taped at the OETA studios 
in Oklahoma City, and props con- 
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“Ic became really and truly our program," recalls Campbell, 

In 1986, the popular Campbell was promoted to assistant 
director of the Oklahoma Cooperative Extension Sendee, and 
he left the show. That same year OSU set aside five acres of 
land for the studio gardens and, as Campbell says, “The mod- 
em era of the show began/ 1 

When Steve Dobbs returned to OS l in 1 990, says Bode, “He 
was really pumped" about the potential of the studio garden. 
Dobbs found underwriters for the show in order to fund expan- 
sion of the garden and to hire a full-time garden manager, Allen 
Jobes. Since then, a hobby greenhouse, a water garden, a for- 
mal garden of old -fash- 


and fauna. He is now pursuing a doctorate in environmental 
science. I le acknowledges that some extension agents have had 
the reputation of spraying first and asking questions later, but 
lie says, “1 am trying desperately to change that.” 

On “Oklahoma Gardening,” he emphasizes gardening prac- 
tices that eliminate the need for spraying, but he is not a purist, 
and he will mention pesticides, both organic and synthetic, as 
solutions of last resort. He is also usually suggestive rather than 
insistent on other environmental matters; for example, lie is 
much more likely to say, “You might want to consider 
com posting your leaves” rather than “You should compost your 

leaves.” 1 Ms approach is to 


ioned knotted herbs and 
roses, perennial flower 
beds, and a state-of-the-art 
irrigation system have 
been added to the veg- 
etable and flower beds and 
orchard already there. 

Jobes and Dobbs work 
closely together in plan- 
ning the garden and, with 
Bode, spend one day each 
week taping the show. 
Visitors to the garden on 
taping day are likely to see 
Dobbs pacing back and 
forth and talking softly to 
himself, practicing before 
the next take, while Bode 
handles the camera and 
Jobes readies the plants 
and operates the stop- 



Tke whole “Oklahoma Gardening" staff: left . director John Rode, who shoots a ad 
edits the film: Dobbs; and , right. Alien Jokes , the studio grounds manager ; who 
helps work out the planting schedule and is often called upon to build sets t too . 
When the show heat out “ Victory Garden , " a competitor told Dobbs: “PL, EASE 
tell us you don't have this quality of show with only three people, ” 


give viewers the facts — the 
health hazards of burning 
leaves and the nationwide 
problem of overflowing 
landfills— and then “let 
them come to their own 
conclusions.” 

Though most segments 
of “Oklahoma G a rd e n i ng” 
are taped at the studio gar- 
dens, Dobbs loves to take 
the show on the road a 
couple of times each month 
to visit ou tstand i ng gardens 
around the state. “Every 
time I go to visit, I get so 
many new ideas, 11 he says. 
He seems to get a particu- 
lar kick out of talking to 
people for w hom gardening 
is a grand passion — the gar- 


watch. It is more than just a job for the trio; “We feel like it's 
our garden,” says Jobes, One fringe benefit: fresh produce each 
week. 

The three men are young, in their twenties and thirties, and 
they represent a new generation of gardeners. “Gardening ten 
or twenty years ago used to be an over fifty-type hobby,” says 
Bode. But not anymore. In a survey done for the show, half of 
the viewers responding were, like me, under the age of fifty. 
Gardenings new popularity can be attributed to a number of 
things, says Dobbs: It is healthy (one can bum off four hundred 
to six hundred calories per hour, equal to bicycling). It is a way 
for urbanites to keep in touch with nature, and it is relaxing and 
satisfying. 

To appeal to this new gardener, who often has children and 
is pinched for time, Dobbs docs segments on youth gardening 
(indoor composting, earthworm farms, vegetable art) and dem- 
onstrates garden timesavers like plastic mulches and trickle ir- 
rigation. “He's made the show more viewer-friendly,” sums up 
Campbell. 

In keeping with the times, the show has become more envi- 
ronmentally friendly as well. Dobbs himself became interested 
in environmental issues while working in Honda, where a bur- 
geoning population and heavy pesticide use threaten both flora 


deners with soil so light and rich that a dollar bill thrown down 
on h would probably sprout a money tree or the ones whose 
homes are barely visible behind drifts of flowers, “It's not hard 
to get these people to reveal their secrets,” admits Dobbs, be- 
cause “they exude love for their gardens,” 

His favorite visit last season: a day with octogenarian Louise 
Riotte, the Ardmore gardening author. Though it seemed to 
Dobbs that Riotte has an almost mystical connection to her 
garden, she is also a very practical person, as most good garden- 
ers are. Her gardening philosophy: if you have to baby it, don’t 
mess with it. Dobbs tends to agree. His own philosophy is still 
evolving, but many of the gardeners he meets reinforce what 
he learned long ago from Fax Stinnett: keep it simple, keep it 
fun. 


A Community of Gardeners 


o 


klahoma Gardening” is unique among gardening 
shows because ic is produced by a university known 
around the world for its agricultural expertise, and 
Steve Dobbs takes full advantage of that fact. In recent shows 
he has disc u ssed Dr, De n n i s Mart i n ’ s rese a reh o n n ew co I d - 


hardy varieties ofbermuda grass and Dr, Glenn Taylor's inven- 
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tion of low-cost weights for use in spreading fruit tree branches 
(fill plastic cups with concrete). About twice a month. Barbara 
Brown, an OSU food specialist, comes on the show to demon- 
strate drying, freezing, and canning techniques, as well as reci- 
pes using fresh garden produce. Such segments can be a 
lifesaver for novice gardeners. My first summer behind the hoe, 
I recall being overwhelmed by the volume of fresh vegetables 
I had to contend with; no one had prepared me for how much 
even a small garden can produce. Figuring out what to do with 
the unending flow of squash from my zucchini plants kept me 
busy — we had stuffed zucchini, fried zucchini, zucchini casse- 
role, zucchini lasagna, zucchini soup, zucchini cake... 

l ips like Brown’s come in handy when everything goes all 
too well in the garden, and they’re typical fare on “Oklahoma 
Gardening,” where Dobbs is always urging viewers to send him 
letters describing their gardening successes, gadgets, or experi- 
ments so he can read them on the air. In fact, if Steve Dobbs 
seems intent on any one thing, it is building a community of 
gardeners, with “Oklahoma Gardening” serving as a video 
bridge, connecting people who would otherwise never know 
of each other. 

Needless to say, Dobbs is protective of this fledgling com- 
munity of kindred spirits, and he acknowledges that the show’s 
affiliation with public television allows it to be beholden to no 
one — save its viewers. “We’re not in the pocket of some com- 
pany,” Dobbs states flatly. The show’s underwriters do not 
dictate program format, and Dobbs says, “We’ve turned down 
underwriters that wanted us to push their products.” Further- 
more, the show accepts no research grants, and I )obbs reviews 
research from many universities besides OSU as well as non- 
profit organizations before picking out the best to present to 
viewers. “I think that’s why people respect the show so much,” 
he says proudly. 

If the truth be known, “Oklahoma Gardening” is not just a 
success in Oklahoma. Wherever OETA’s signal penetrates into 
border states, the show is equally popular. ( Campbell says other 
states are quite envious of it, and he believes regional syndica- 
tion is a possibility down the line. 

For the near future, however, Dobbs and company arc con- 
centrating on serving the audience they already have. I low-to 
tapes on water gardening, organic gardening, irrigation, and 
(most requested) youth gardening are in the works and should 
be for sale this summer. And Dobbs promises that even in the 
event of syndication, the show will keep its down-home, how- 
to approach. Which, I admit, suits me just fine. Thanks to 
“Oklahoma Gardening” and Steve Dobbs, 1 was able to spot 
those nasty tomato hornworms last summer before they did in 
all of my tomato plants. And though I didn’t exactly enjoy pick- 
ing them off one by one, in the end it was, like so many gar- 
dening tasks, somehow satisfying — if only for the big, juicy, 
home-grown tomatoes 1 ultimately ended up with. jpg 


Contributing editor Maura McDermott writes and tends her 
garden near Checotah . Todd Johnson is a photographer with 
Oklahoma State University's Ag- Informa tion department. 
Illustrator David Kutick is an architect in Stillwater. 




“ Oklahoma Gardening " airs Saturday mornings at It a. nr on 
Channel 13 in western Oklahoma and Channel II in eastern Oklahoma: 
the show is repeated at 3:30 pan. on Sunday. The show's two-acre studio 
garden . situated off Virginia Road west of the Oklahoma State 
University campus in Stillwater is open weekdays ( except Tuesdays) 8 
a.m. to 5 p.m. 

To send Dobbs a fan letter arrange a tour of the studio garden , or 
request a garden brochure , write Oklahoma Gardening, 335 Ag Hall \ 
Stillwater OK 74078 or call (405) 744-5404. 

OS l "s studio garden is part of the headquarter gardens for the 
Oklahoma Botanical Garden and Arboretum: a companion garden is 
Centennial Grove, an arboretum of younger labeled trees (planted in 
1990 to commemorate OS l "s centennial) located at the corner of Farm 
Road and Western (the campus's west entrance). 

Other OB G A affiliate gardens include: 

Honor Heights Turk, Muskogee. Famous for its spring azaleas, the 
park includes a well-marked rose garden and an arboretum. The 
azaleas peak in April. For more information , call (918) 684-6303. 

Kirkpatrick Center Botanical Gardens and Conservatory , 
Oklahoma City. This one- acre spread includes a greenhouse , a Japanese 
garden , an herb garden, and a vegetable garden. In April eight thousand 
tulips burst into bloom. A staff of six is on hand to answer questions, 
and the center also hosts a series of gardening classes. For more 
information, call (405) 437-546 1. 

North Central Cactus Botanical Garden, Covington. Owner- 
curator Virgil Nimrod has spent years collecting cacti and propagating 
them in his greenhouse: he is an expert on 
endanger ed species of cacti. For tour informa- 
tion, call (405) 864-7787. 

For more in formation on the Oklahoma 
Botanical Garden and Arboretum 
(membership includes a newsletter), 
write OBGA, 360 Agricultural 
llalf Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater, OK 
7 4( 1 78-05 1 1 or call 
(405) 744-54/4. 
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ONCE YOU’VE BEEN TO THE 


OUTLAND, INTO VICTORIAN 


INTO THE CANYONS OF THE 


ALONG MAIN STREET ON 


AND DEEP INTO THE MISTY 


YOU’VE GOT A WORKING 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE BEAUTY 
OF OKLAHOMA. 


v 
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Ask a local to describe the state's Black Mesa region 
and chances are he won't talk of places or terrain, but 
of people. “ 7 he people are as independent as all hell \ " 
is usually the fast response, quickly followed by, “ But 
get into trouble and just watch them swarm in to help. 
They'te the best people in the world. " A far-flung 
community of some four thousand like-minded sotds ("now the folks in Kenton, they tv really 
independent"), this remote high country area manages to maintain a code of behavior that once 
defined all of Oklahoma. Herr if remains unacceptable for a motorist to bypass another in need 
and perfectly acceptable for an adult to reprimand someone e/se's youngster who is misbehaving in 
public. If such images conjure up an Oklahoma of (mother time and place, that's not too far off the 
mark. Dig hearts, big dreams, and independent cusses built this state, and, lucky for us, in Black 
Mesa Country a little of their spirit lives on. 




BEFORE YOU GO 

Black Mesa tourism entered 
a new era last year. w hen the 


Oklahoma Tourism 6c 
Recreation Department took 
title of 1,500 choice acres of 
mesa country (thanks to a 
shrewd deal by the Oklahoma 


Nature Conservancy). The 
purchase finally makes it 
possible to offer public access 
to the state's highest point. 
The time-share condos haven't 


appeared yet, but knowing 
tourists soon might, Norma 
Jean Young of Boise City has 
written both a good guide book 
and a history of the county. Not 
A Stoplight in the County is 
written with travelers in mind: 
it gives mileage between sires 
and lists only landmarks on 
public land (disqualifying both 
Autograph Rock and Razor 
Blade I Iill). But to learn what 
makes Cimarron County really 
tick, try Young's The Tracks We 
hollowed, a 526-page tome that 
covers the infamous county 
seat fight, key local families, 
and little-known facts, like the 
accidental bombing of Boise 
City in World War II — by our 
side. To order either book, 
w rite Boise City News 
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Consultants, P.O, Box 1 146, 
Boise t-iry, OK 73933. 

Another good source of 
information; the Chamber of 
Commerce, 6 NE Square, 
Boise City, OK 73933,(405) 
544-3344, housed in an 
authentic red Atchison, 
Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad 
caboose on the lawn of the 
( amarron County Courthouse. 

GETTING AROUND 

Black Mesa is a good eight- 
hour trip from Oklahoma ( aty 
tit s actually closer to the 
capitals of New Mexico and 
Colorado) and thirty-five miles 
from Boise ( a tv. Such 
distances demand car smarts. 
Always carry snacks and juice 


The highest point in Oklahoma, 


or water, and drive on the top 
half of the gas tank. And 
remember: Kenton is on 
Mountain Time, Boise City on 
Central Standard. And never 
underestimate the fury of a 
Cimarron County electrical 
storm {you are very likely the 
tallest point around), 



FOOD AND SHELTER 

Food in Cimarron County 
tends to be like every thing else 
here: simple and practical The 
Townsman Cafe, l IS. 287, 
(405) 544-2733, can lie trusted 
to cook a steak correctly, and 
The Finishing*! ouch lee 
Cream Parlor, 500 E. Main, 
(405) 544-2872, is the place to 
go for sodas and sundaes; it 
dou b les as a era ft-a i id -ct jffec 
shop for the ladies in town, too 
(the men prefer to drink their 
coffee at the 1 ^oaf & Jug, 323 
K. Main, 405/544-3221 ). Even 
La Mesa Mexican Restaurant, 
901 E. Main Street, (405) 544- 
2997, prudently offers down- 
home standards along with its 
tt i p - nr >te h M ex iea n eui s i nc . 

For picnic supplies, stop by 
Kenton Mercantile, 30! W. 
Main, Kenton, (405) 261-7474. 

When it comes to places to 
lay one's head at night, the 
Townsman Motel l IS, 287, 
(405) 544-2506, and the 
Longhorn Motel, 1012 E. Main 
Street, (405) 544-2596, are both 
dean and functional but the 
closest bed and breakfast. 
Prairie View Bed and Break- 
fast, (405) 338-3760, is in 
Cuymon in the next county, 

W ith fifty-five campsites and 
full-sen ice RY hookups, Black 
Mesa State Park near I ,uke 
Etling can actually accommo- 
date more guests than Boise 
City's largest motel 

If 

WHAT TO DO 

Sight-seeing in Black \ Icsa 
is heavy on natural and man- 
made wonders along S, H. 325: 
mck formations like the Old 


Maid and Three Sisters, fields 
of sunflowers as far as the eye 
can see, the Three-State 
Marker where New Mexico, 
Colorado, and Oklahoma meet 
(( ’i matron ( 'ounty is also the 
only county in the \ IS. to 
touch four states: New Mexico, 
Colorado, Kansas, and Texas), 
and, of course. Black Mesa 
itself. Leona and Ti nman 
Tucker offer guided tours of 
the area, (405) 261-7423, as do 
Bobbie and jane Apple, (405) 
942-3764, 

( 'a j 1 1 u re a ud h i story ma n i fes i 
themselves in Kenton's annual 
sunrise Faster Pageant (the 
p rt >d 1 1 c t ton re < 1 t 1 i res ft } rty 
actors), (405) 261-7431 ; the 
long-awaited fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Boise City Bombing 
(the celebration will be July 5), 
and a soon -to- open county 
museum, which will be housed 
in a home designed by the 
famous Oklahoma architect 
Bruce Goff and includes a 
se ve n t y -fi ve- foot-long iron 
dinosaur on the front lawn. 

The Santa Fc Trail Daze in 
June offers a singularly 
Panliandle-like event. For the 
Black Mesa tour, in Boise City 
on June 4, locals volunteer 
jeeps and four-wheel-drive 
vehicles to take visitors out to 
the mesa and other historic 
sites. Lunch at a church camp 
is their treat. The tour is free, 
but call the chamber of 
commerce and make a 
rese n a tion. ( )t h e r e v e n ts 
during Santa Fe Trail Da/e 
(June I -6 this year) include a 
pancake breakfast, parade, and 
the World's ( Ihampionship 
Post- Hole Digging Contest. 



AFTER THE SUN GOES DOWN 

Rodeos, Little League 
baseball tournaments, 
intramural softball games, and 
church meetings are the stuff 
that nights are made of in 
Kenton and Boise ( !ity. The 
area's so remote (read: dark) 
that there's also no better place 
to watch August's annual 
meteor showers. 



THE CIMARRON 


CUTOFF OF THE SANTA FE 
TRAIL, S,H. 325, TWENTY 
MILES WEST OF BOISE 
CITY; THE WAGON - 
WHEEL RUTS FROM THE 
1826- 1 S80 TRADE ROUTE 
ARE STILL VISIBLE. 

THE FOUR-HOUR HIKE 
TO THE TOP OF 
BLACK MESA, AT 4,973 
FEET THE STATE'S 
HIGHEST POINT. FROM 
THE TOP, ONE CAN SEE 
MOUNT CAPULIN, 
SEVENTY MILES INTO 
NEW MEXICO, 

DINOSAUR TRACKS 
ALONG CARREZO CREEK. 
TAKE S.H. 325 TO 
THE ROAD MARKED, 
"TO BLACK MESA," GO 
FOUR MILES NORTH ON 
THE BLACKTOP ROAD TO 
A DINOSAUR SIGN. 
PARKING IS ON THE LEFT, 
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JOHN ELKIN 


By now, most everyone in the 
state has heard the stoty of how 
folks hi Guthrie peeled off layers 
of aluminum siding and chased 
off hordes of pigeons to uncover 
an architectural and cultural 
treasure: more than twenty-two square blocks of fa netful Victorian architecture stand downtown. But 
even though the one-time territorial capita l had survived almost miraculously intact — down to its 
stained glass windows- — not so long ago, a visitor still felt there m/s something missing. There just 
wasn't much to do beyond visiting museums and marveling at the exteriors of the buildings. Happily , 
Guthrie seems to have reached a critical mass of restaurants, shops , and attractions , additions that not 
only keep visitors entertained \ but bring people INSIDE the vintage buildings — where ids clear that 
Guthrie is no movie set, but a real town fd led with real people. 




BEFORE YOU GO 

Though Guthrie figures 
prominently in almost every 
book about state history, 
there's only one book in print 



Prairie Gingerbread: Oklahoma 
Avenue in Guthrie . 


about the town itself: Guthrie , A 
History of the Capital City, 1889- 
t9tO y by Lloyd Lentz III 
(Logan County Historical 
Society, 1990), 'The narrative 
ends with the loss of the capital 
in 1910, but photographs show 
how little things have changed. 

Far more chan many ocher 
towns its size, the Guthrie 
C 'l h a m be r of ( lorn m e ree \ s 
mobilized to help tourists. For 
stacks of brochures, write or 
call the Guthrie Chamber of 
Commerce* P.O. Box 995, 
Guthrie, 73044, (405) 282-1947, 



GETTING AROUND 

Metro Airport Transport 
Com pa n y * (4( )5 ) 3 8 7 -5 1 07 , w i 1 1 
send a vau to the Will Rogers 

Rooms with a view: The 
Harrison House Bed and 
Breakfast Inn. 


Airport in Oklahoma City to 
cake you to Guthrie ($35 one 
way). Once you get there, you 
can walk practically anywhere; 
most attractions are concen- 
trated in six blocks downtown. 
Guthrie Bicycles, (405) 282- 
8524, rents hikes by the hour, 
or romantics can hire a horse- 
drawn carriage outside the 
Victor Building, Pick up a copy 
of a self-guided tour (for a 
quarter) at the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

b 

FOOD AND SHELTER 

* 1 wo c u I i na ry road s d i ve rge 
in Guthrie, One will take you 
to charmingly restored and 
wittily conceived places like 
Granny Had One, 1 1 3 W. 
Harrison, (405) 2824482, a 
combination antique store and 
sandwich shop, or to the Prairie 
Rose Cafe, 212 W. Harrison, 
(405) 282-1992, which lives up 
to its billing as a “Bohemian 
cafe 11 by serving Old West 
buffalo burgers and New Age 
avocado sandwiches, along 
with es p re sso a n d cap p ucc i no. 
If you like your nostalgia 
unreconstructed, try Bob's 
White Rock Cafe, 114 S. 
Division, (405) 282-2912, 
Guthrie's oldest restaurant and 
the home of grilled burgers and 
chili dogs, or the Old Lewis 
Hickory House, 1204 S. 
Division, (405) 282-2054. 

The Harrison House Bed 
and Breakfast Inn, 124 W, 
Harrison, (405) 282-1 000, also 
functions as a kind of mini- 
C ha m be r t )f C a ) m me ree — e vc n 
if you aren’t staying at the inn, 
you can stop and pick up 
brochures in the lobby. The 
Stone Lion Inn, 1016 W. 


Warner, (405) 282-0012, is in a 
rambling, 1907 mansion with a 
Gothic flavor. Innkeeper 
Becky Lukcr hosts popular 
“Murder Mysteries” on 
weekends. 



WHAT TO DO 

Guthrie seems to attract not 
just merchants, but people 
with dreams. Case in point: 
The Attic, 215 S. First, (405) 
282-571 7, is a shop filled with 
ha nd c ra fee d i te m s wh i c h was 
established by a pair of lawyers 
from Oklahoma City who came 
to town one day and were 
bowled over. Also: a dozen 
antique stores and mails, two 
art galleries, and a boot and 
saddlemaker's shop, 

Guthrie museums have long 
done a good job of painting the 
t< >w n 's hi sto ry I n broa d st rokes; 
now two smaller museums 
illuminate slices of life. The 
Frontier Drug Store Museum, 

2 1 2 W. Oklahoma, no phone, 
recreates a tu rn -of- the-ce n tu ry 
pharmacy, with an old soda 
fountain (dispensing sasparilla). 
The Harvey Olds Historic- 
House, 223 S* First Street, 

(405) 2824446, shows how a 
middle-class family might have 
lived a hundred years ago. 



AFTER THE SUN GOES DOWN 

The Pollard Theatre, in a 
re stored t u rn-< >f-ch e-ce n t u ry 
vaudeville house, presents ten 
productions a year {Draeula 
opens later this summer) and 
on weekends, there is live 
music at the Blue Belle Saloon, 
224 17 Harrison, (405) 282- 
6660, where Tom Mix once 
was bartender. 



THE SAND PLUM 


RESTAURANT, 202 W. 
HARRISON ST., (405) 282- 
777 L THIS RESTAURANT, 
ON THE TOP FLOOR OF 
THE VICTOR BUILDING, IS 
ANCHORED BY A FESTIVE 
20' X 40' MURAL 
DEPICTING UPPER-CRUST 
VICTORIAN LIFE. YOU'LL 
FEEL PART OF THE SCENE 
AT THE SAND PLUMs THE 
CONTINENTAL-STYLE 
DINING IS TABLECLOTH- 
. FORMAL 

A DOZEN ROOMS IN THE 
SCOTTISH RITE MASONIC 
TEMPLE, 1900 E, 
OKLAHOMA AVE„ ARE 
DECORATED TO 
REPRESENT A DOZEN 
PINNACLES OF HUMAN 
THOUGHT. 

CATCH A TROLLEY 
WHICH TAKES 
PASSENGERS ON A 
FORTY- FIVE-MINUTE, 
TAPE NARRATED TOUR 
AT SECOND STREET AND 
HARRISON AVENUE, 
MONDAY THROUGH 
SATURDAY AND ON 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
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Osage writer John Josef)// 
j Mathews described it best , “ 7 he 
impression was one of space... 
wild space but never silent. In 
summer the grasses whispered 
and laughed and sang, changing 
to mournful whispers during the autumn, then screaming like a demented woman when winter turned 
the emerald to copper. " Having seen what Mathews saw and having heard what Mathews heard, one 
could no more call the / allgrass Prairie flat and boring, than he could the ocean. This is vast country, 
the way the West was meant to look. And, yes, this prairie may someday be world famous as the one 
functioning tallgrass ecosystem on the globe, but right now it is priceless to those of us who have seen a 
coyote lope across its horizon or watched as bald eagles fry the dozen fill its blue sky. 




BEFORE YOU GO 

If Osage County had a writer 
laureate it was the Osage 
novelist John Joseph Mathews; 
to read his book Wah'Kon-Tah: 
The Osage and The White Man 's 
Road( OU Press, 1932) is to not 
only know what this land was 
like when it was unbroken by 
fences, and the buffalo roamed 
it at will, but also to feel the 
promise of what the prairie 
preserve could yet be again. 

The Tallgrass Prairie 
Preserve, P.O. 458, Pawhuska, 
OK 74056, (918) 286-4803, 
publishes a small guidebook 
with a detailed map of the 
preserve. To better under- 
stand the workings of the 
Tallgrass Prairie, read John 
Madson’s classic Where the Sky 
Began: l jmd of the Tallgrass 
Prairie. 



GETTING AROUND 

Gravel roads, like the fifty- 
mile Tallgrass scenic drive, 
make the vehicle of choice the 
pickup. Bven then, it is wise to 
keep the tank full, the glove 
box stocked with snacks, and a 
canteen of water behind the 
seat. Be sure to bring the insect 
repellent and the binoculars. 



FOOD AND SHELTER 

Made-from-scratch hot rolls 
and cobbler have made the 
Wynona Cafe, S.H. 99, 
VVynona, (918) 846-2265, a 
culinary landmark. A cafe 
tradition: fried catfish on 
Friday. 


Spring in the Tallgrass Preserve. 
M arch-April 1993 


Murphy’s Steak House, 1625 
S\V Frank Phillips Boulevard, 
Bartlesville. (918) 336-4789, is 
old and well-known in these 
parts. Given that this is cattle 
country, enough said. 

In Pawhuska, when the folks 
get all gussied up, chances are 
they have dinner and hotel 
reserv ations at Bartlesville's 
Hotel Phillips, 821 S. 



Prank I Joy d W right's Price 
l ower, Bartlesville. For tours, 
call (9 IS) 336-8708. 


Johnstone Avenue, (918) 337- 
6660, where the atmosphere is 
old world proper. 

On a much smaller scale, but 
equally nice, is the Inn at 
Woodyard Farms, Route 2, Box 
190, Pawhuska. 74056, (918) 
287-2699; the innkeeper is a 
gourmet chef, and the porch 
comes with rocking chairs. 

Camping isn't allowed in the 
Tallgrass Preserve, but it is at 
Osage 1 fills State Park, U.S. 60, 
fifteen miles northeast of 
Pawhuska, (918)336-4141. 



WHAT TO DO 

The 'Tallgrass Prairie now 
offers two self-guided walking 
tours designed to introduce the 
hiker to the area's ecological 
diversity' — more than 250 
varieties of plants, 300 species 
of birds, and 80 different 
mammals; the shorter of the 
two tours (a brief half mile) has 


numbered signposts that 
coincide with numbered 
entries in the trail guide. 'The 
best time to see the tallgrass? 
Late August to early October, 
when grasses in the wet, 
sheltered bottomlands can 
reach eight feet in height. 

This spring, plans call for the 
preserve to turn 8,800 head of 
cattle onto a portion of the 
prairie (a trip down nostalgia 
lane for those who recall the 
glory days of the Chapman 
Barnard Ranch). Still, by far 
the single most exciting day of 
the year will be October 18, 
when buffalo (some three 
hundred head) will be officially 
reintroduced to the 'Tallgrass 
Prairie. 

Two museums in Pawhuska 
offer insight to the area's 
cowboy and Indian heritage (as 
well as rare Osage artifacts): the 
Osage Tribal Museum, 600 N. 
Grandview Avenue, (918) 287- 
2495, and the Osage County 
I listorical Museum, 700 N. 
Lynn Avenue, (918) 287-9924. 



AFTER THE SUN GOES DOWN 

The acoustics of the Greek- 
stylc Constantine Theater, 1 10 
W. Main Street. Pawhuska, 
(918) 287-1208, once rated 
among the ten best in the 
country; now restored, the 
theater once again regularly 
hosts the Osage Opry, as well 
as visiting acts like Count Basic 
and his orchestra. On Saturday 
nights, '1'om Burgess's vocals, 
Rolland Webster’s fiddling 
(“he can make it talk”), and 
Brad Barton's brisket are what 
pack 'em in at Bad Brad's 
Barbecue, U.S. 60 outside 
Pawhuska, (918) 287-1212. 



CATCH THE SUN S 
FIRST MORNING LIGHT AS 
IT WASHES OVER THE 
EMERALD TALLGRASS 
PRAIRIE PRESERVE AMID 
A CHORUS OF PRAIRIE 
CHICKENS BOOMING, 
COYOTES HOWLING, AND 
BIRDS CHIRPING. A 
MOVING (BUT FAR FROM 
QUIET) EVENT. 

THE OLD HEADQUARTERS 
OF THE 1 00, 000- ACRE 
CHAPMAN BARNARD 
RANCH, NOW 
BEAUTIFULLY RESTORED 
AS THE HUB OF THE 
52,000- ACRE TALLGRASS 
PRAIRIE PRESERVE. TOURS 
BY APPOINTMENT. 

WOOL AROC, S.H. 123, 
(918) 336-0307. THIS 
FORMER OIL BARON S 
RETREAT INCLUDES 
A RUSTIC LODGE (FILLED 
WITH NAVA|0 RUGS), 

A 40,000 -SQUARE -FOOT 
MUSEUM (FILLED WITH 
RUSSELLS AND 
REMINGTONS), AND A 
WILDLIFE REFUGE 
(FILLED WITH 750 EXOTIC 
ANIMALS). 
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JOHN ELK III 


In Oklahoma it would be 
hard to find an area more 
beautiful or mote 
misunderstood than the 
Wichita Mountains near 
Lawton, hi 1935, when 

the federal government officially turned 59,200 acres of the craggy mountain range into a national 
wildlife refuge, some locals were convinced it would soon be the Oklahoma version of Hot Springs, 
Arkansas . They envisioned resort hotels and theme parks. 'They forgot, however, one small detail : this 
was a wilderness refuge, not a national park. It wasn 7 about people at all. It was supposed to be a 
safe haven for big game — elk, bison, mountain Hons — and elusive creatures like the Western bat. Fifty- 
eight years later, the a tea may actually be more wild than it was when it opened: Sightings of gray fox , 
eagles, and bobcats are on the rise. Coyotes, deer, and raccoons are more plentiful than ever. If may not 
be possible to shoot a round of golf or sleep in a sturdy bed in the Wichita Mountains, but it's funny, the 
soul doesn't seem to miss such amenities, and the view seems better for their absence. 




BEFORE YOU GO 

The Wichita Mountains is 
first and foremost a wilderness 
refuge, so don't expect the 
facilities of a national, or even a 
state park. Since wildlife and 
wild vegetation come first here, 
permits are required in some 
areas. Order them from the 
refuge office. Route 1, Box 
448, Indiahoma, OK 73552, 
(405) 429-3222. 

Inside the refuge, the 


Quanah Parker Visitor Center 
on S.H. 49, no phone, is also a 
good source for maps and 
hiking trail information; it is 
open Friday through Sunday, 
March through October. 

Any trip to the Wichita 
Mountains could be improved 
by reading beforehand the 
revised edition of Edward 
Charles Ellenbrook’s Outdoor 
and Trail Guide to the Wichita 
Mountains (In-The-Valley-of- 
the-Wichitas House, 1991). 
The guide provides a plethora 


of hand-drawn maps, as well as 
information on local landmarks, 
trails, legends, and local history 
(it can be ordered from the 
refuge). 



GETTING AROUND 

For a wildlife refuge, the 
Wichita Mountains is quite car 
friendly, however, once inside 
most people prefer to hoof it. 


The Wichita's bison herd numbers 
about six hundred head. 


Sure Jje/s 


MEERS GENERAL 
STORE, S.H. 115, 
NORTH OFF S.H. 49 
(405)429-8051, 
WAS ESTABLISHED IN 
1901 AND IS FAMED 
FOR THE 

MEERSBURGER, A 
SEVEN INCH-DIAMETER 
LONGHORN BURGER, 
AND ITS HAT 
COLLECTION. 

THE POST OFFICE 
CLOSED IN 1989, 
BUT THE RESTAURANT 
% IS STILL A 
FEDERAL 
SEISMOGRAPH 
STATION. 
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The terrain is rough and 
isolated, so always carry a 
compass, map, and flash light, 
along with a canteen of water, 
some high-energy snacks, and a 



Swimming in Medicine Creek, 


first-aid kit (for snake bites and 
turned ankles). Oh ves, don’t 
forget a litter bag and always 
check in at the office before 
setting out into the mountains. 



FOOD AND SHELTER 

Since most of the folks w ho 
come to the Wichita Mountains 
are wearing biking boots and 
back pac k s , th e closes t d i ni n g 
options tend to be informal. 
Breakfast is served seven days 
a week at both the C&C Grill, 
S.I1. 115 and ILS. 62, (405) 


429-3 1( II, and the Trading Post 
Restaurant and Gift Shop (also 
at the park’s south entrance), 
(405) 429-3420. The Trading 
Post serv es homemade biscuits 
and gravy, and many travelers 
return at lunch time for the 
Indian tacos and homemade 
pics. 

For those w ho pack sequins 
with their sweatshirts, there is a 
four-star restaurant in Lawton, 
called Martin’s, 2107 Cache 
Road, Lawton, (405) 353-5286, 
which se r ve s s tc a k and sea Ft k >d 
nightly and a breakfast brunch 
one weekend a month. 


Reservations required. 

Inside the refuge, the only 
non-permit campground is 
Camp Doris, uff S.H, 49, by 
the Quunah Parker Visitor 
Center (it’s a nice camp and 
open all year). Twenty miles 
away, Lawton has most of the 
major motel chains; for a 
listing, write the Lawton 
Chamber of Commerce, Box 
1376, Lawton OK 73502, £405) 
355 -354 L Less than an hour 
west, Great Plains State Park, 
IkS. 183, (405) 569-2032, has 
ninety campsites, RV hookups, 
and l orn Steed Lake. 
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WHAT TO DO 

The refuge is home to 
mountain lions, beaver, bison, 
red wolves, blaektail jackrab- 
bits, and elk, as well as great 
stands of cacti and wildflowers. 
In other words, communing 
with nature is what people do 
here. Experienced rock 
climbers gravitate to The 
Narrows and the backside of 
Elk Mountain, novice climbers 
to Eagle Mountain. Back- 


country' camping is available by 
permit, bouldering is popular at 
the V alley of the Boulders, and 
hikes to Big and Little Post 
Oak falls are perennial 
favorites (trails are as short as 
one mile and as long as eight; 
there are four trail systems). 

For those who prefer their 
recreation structured, the 
refuge offers a tour almost 
every- month of the tourist 
season — waterfalls in April, 
wildflowers in May, wildlife in 
June, aquatic ecosystems in 
July, and bugling elk tours in 
September and October 


A climber over Forty-Foot Hole. 
The poo! is fed by a series of small 
waterfalls, brown as twin falls. 

(August is too hot to do much 
more than swim). 

Natural must-sees: the rock 
rooms (also known as the bat 
caves) on Elk Mountain, the 
natural bridge on Twin Rock 
Mountain, and Mount Gifford 
Pinchot, at 2,479 feet the 
range’s tallest peak. 

Parts of the Wichitas have 
been compared to Northern 
Africa, and that likeness is 
never more apparent than at 
the annual sunrise Easter 
Pageant in I loly City, (405) 
429-3361. 

The Museum of the Great 
Plains, 601 Ferris Avenue, 
Lawton, (405) 581-3460, has a 
living history program and a 
large prairie dog village. At 
Fort Sill, Chiefs Knoll, a small 
mound in the post cemetery, 
has been called the Indian 
Arlington for the number of 
Indian chiefs buried there. 
Among them: Comanche chief 
Quanah Parker, Kiowa peace 
chief Kicking Bird, and Kiowa 
war leader Satanta. 

Eagle Park Ghost Town, 

U.S. 62 near Cache, (405) 429- 
3238, has seventeen historic 
buildings, including Quanah 
Parker’s Star I louse (originally 
located two miles north); 

Parker had the fourteen white 
stars painted on the roof to 
signify to the generals at Fort 
Sill that he, as “Eagle of the 
Comanches,” was chief, just as 
they were chiefs. 



AFTER THE SUN GOES DOWN 

File Old Plantation I lotel in 
Medicine Park was a hot spot 
in its heyday (AI Capone and 
Bonnie and Clyde stayed many 
a night); now it has been 
reincarnated as the Old 
Plantation Restaurant, East 
Lake Drive, (405) 529-9641. 
The house specialty is a sirloin 
steak that hangs over a ten- 
inch dinner plate. 



SET FROM THE TOP OF 
MOUNT SCOTT. S.H. 49 
GOES RIGHT TO THE 
MOUNTAIN TOP, AND 
THE PANORAMIC VIEW 
TAKES IN LAKE 
LAWTONKA. (AS THE 
SUN FINALLY SINKS IN 
THE WEST, GROUPS OF 
STRANGERS HAVE BEEN 
KNOWN TO APPLAUD.) 

- )l4 . 

BACKPACKING IN 
CHARONS GARDEN. 
THE FIVE-THOUSAND- 
ACRE EDEN ON THE 
REFUGE S WEST END. 

i ■ 


MEDICINE PARK, A 
. LUXURY RESORT IN THE 
TWENTIES, IS NOW 
KNOWN FOR ITS 
QUAINT COBBLESTONE 
COTTAGES, PRISTINE 
SWIMMING, AND THE 
MEMORY OF HOW 
THINGS USED TO BE. 
FOLLOW S.H. 49 TO 
THE MEDICINE PARK Y, 
THEN TURN NORTH. 
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There are faster ways to get from Point A to Point B, but none 
mote essentially American than driving along Route 66. In 
Oklahoma , a traveler has mote than four hundred miles of road 
to choose from , beginning in tiny Qua paw in the northeast to 
Texolajust as tiny , in the west. 'The best of the towns along the 
way have architecture preserved from the 1 91 Os and 1920s and a 
pace of life left over from the 1940s. In addition to drive-in movie theaters and city parks , there ate 
some genuine rvadside attractions: Indian trading posts , exotic animal farms (Read Ranch west of 
Chandler the Buffalo Ranch north of Af ton. Bear Creek Wildlife near Elk City), and the Honey Farm 
near E tick, where you can watch bees make honey under glass and buy beehive- shaped candles. 




BEFORE YOU GO 

For a sense of where Route 
66 fits into the American 
psyche, there’s no better place 
to start than with Michael 
Wallis’s Route 66: The Mother 
Road, (St. Martin’s Press, 

1990). The Oklahoma chapter 
in Tom Snyder’s Route 66 
Travelers Guide and Roadside 
Companion (St. Martin’s, 1990) 
lists notable eateries and 
attractions, though his 
directions are sometimes hazy. 
Don’t leave home without a 
copy of Jim Ross’s Oklahoma 
Route 66: The Cruisers Compan- 
ion (Ghost 'Town Press, 1992), 
which lists specific directions 
to finding the old highway. 

(You can order the Cruisers 
Companion from the Route 66 
Trading Post and Information 
Center, 7440 NW 39th 
Expressway, OKC, OK 73008, 
405/495-7866.) Those with a 
literary' bent might reread John 
Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath, 
which tells the classic story of 
an Okie family’s trek to 
California along U.S. 66 during 
the Great Depression. 

b 

FOOD AND SHELTER 

Unlike on the interstate, 
which offers up bland, name- 
brand fast food and lodging 
every thirty to forty miles or so, 
finding a good meal and bed 
along Route 66 can be tricky. If 
a restaurant’s parking lot is 
filled with pickup trucks at 
noon, it’s usually a good bet, 
and most Route 66 towns have 
small Best Western motels, 

/I back roads visionary: Ed 
Galloway s Totem Pole Park, 
near Foyil. 



Fill 'er up in Chandler. 


which are inspected regularly. 
(The Mark Motor I lotel in 
Weatherford and the 
Tradewinds in Clinton are 
both comfortable.) Always ask 
to sec your room before you 
check in. 

In Vinita, take the town’s 
pulse at Clanton’s, 319 E. 
Illinois, (918) 256-9053. With 
its red vinyl booths and plastic- 
covered menus with specials 
ty ped on little cards, it’s the 
real thing. 

The Country Kitchen in 
Chandler, 917 Manvel, (405) 
258-2890, is packed at 
lunchtime with farmers in 
overalls and lawy ers in town to 
do business at the courthouse. 
The Kitchen serves fish on 
Friday and meat loaf on 
Wednesday, as well as home- 
baked rolls, pies, and apple 
dumplings. 

Also in Chandler is the 
Lincoln Motel, which, from the 
outside, is a 1940s time warp. 
Rooms are tourist cottage-style, 
with old but not original 
furnishings. The metal chairs 
out front are for watching the 
traffic roll by. 740 E. First, 

(405) 258-0200. 

In Oklahoma City, the 
Carlyle Motel is a gem on an 
uninspired stretch of express- 
way. The neon is always in 
working order, the pool 
sparkles, and the postcard rack 


is stocked. 3600 NW 39th St, 
(405) 946-3355. 



WHEN THE SUN GOES DOWN 

You have to dig to find night 
life along Route 66, except in 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
What you do find, however, 
tends to be memorable. Big 
rodeo weekends are standard 
during July and August in 
towns like Vinita, Clinton, and 
Elk City. (Check our entertain- 
ment calendar for listings). All 
summer long, there’s free 
entertainment on Saturday 
nights in the sandstone 
amphitheater at McLain 
Rogers Park in Clinton. Two- 
step at Shreck’s Ballroom, 
(405)592-4479, east of Elk 
City, or hang out at Ernie’s 
Billiard Parlor in Claremore, 

506 W. Will Rogers Blvd., (918) 
341-9744, for the pool, 
dominoes, and chocolate soda. 



WHAT TO DO 

To be frank, emotional 
fortitude is sometimes 
necessary along Route 66; the 
road can be bleak. What you 
find, though, will be worth 
enduring the sight of shut- 
tered, abandoned gas stations 
and stores — like the gas station 
outside Geary where a dog 
named Buddy makes regular 
runs to pick up trash or a field 
outside Wellston filled on a 
summer night w ith so many 
fireflies it looks like a starry 
sky. 

Local history’ is presented in 
Miami. Vinita, Sapulpa, 
Chandler, El Reno, Geary’, Elk 
City, and Erick in small 
museums, where you’ll find 
personal, sometimes quirky 
collections. 


u> 
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ED GALLOWAY’S 
FANTASY, THE TOTEM 
POLE PARK, IS BEING 
r .RESTORED INCH BY 
WONDERFULLY 
ECCENTRIC INCH. 
YOU’LL FIND THE PARK 
ON S.H. 28A, FOUR 
MILES EAST OF ITS 
JUNCTION WITH 
HIGHWAY 66, NORTH 
OF FOYIL. 

ARCADIA’S HUNDRED- 
YEAR-OLD RED BARN 
WAS RESCUED FROM 
CERTAIN RUIN BY 
VOLUNTEERS. NO.W IT’S 
OPEN FROM 10 A.M. 

TO 5 P.M., TUESDAY TO 
SATURDAY. WHILE 
YOU’RE IN TOWN, 
DON’T MISS THE TINY 
GROCERY STORE UP 
THE STREET OR BOB’S ' 
BBQ JUST ACROSS THE 
HIGHWAY. I 

IN SAYRE, LOOK FOR 
THE BECKHAM COUNTY 
COURTHOUSE, 302 E. 
MAIN; IT APPEARED IN 
THE 1940 MOVIE MADE 
FROM STEINBECK’S 
GRAPES OF WRATH. 
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OAVfD FITZGERALD 


t l 'o many of its, the Ouachita 

National Forest is the kind of place 
we think only mists someplace else , 
which may well explain our 
inordinate fondness for this land of 
towering timber, misty mountain 
ranges, and dear natural springs. Its mountain ranges may not he as high or rugged as some, hut when 
combined with its stands of remote timber, one would be hard pressed to find its equal. Indeed, the 
Ouachita Forest is what Oklahomans mean when we say , "the forest . " Though technically the (hi a chit a 
stretches from Salliscm to the Red River, its heart is actually much smaller: Drop aver the south side of 
Wild ffo/se Mountain, and you are geographically and spiritually in the forest. By the town of 
Oct avia, an hour later, ids all behind you — even if the map doesn't think so. 




BEFORE YOU GO 

The Ouachita has long been 
a stare guide-book standard, 
blit 7 he (him hit a , I fountains : / \ 

( hade for ■ /' ishmnen, Hu met y, 
and Travelers* by Milton D. 



Mot tang o n Cedar L / ,ake. 


Rafferty and John C. Catau 
( Uni v c rs i ty o f ( >k 1 ah f mi a 1 * ress, 
1991 ), is the lirsr exhaustive 
listing of its charms. If the 
tome seems heavy on popula- 
tion data, remember it’s by two 
Missouri geography profes- 
sors’ — they probably couldn't 
help themselves. 

Indispensable fora trip 
down S.l-L I is the Guide to 
Tati men a Scenic Drive, which 
breaks the drive down mile by 
mile— and then some. Call 
(91 8) 567-3434 for the guide. 

To get a fed for the area's 
past, slip a tape of True Grit 
into the VCR, The movie was 
shot in Colorado, but the book 
ir is based on was set in the 
Winding Stair Mountains, 

GETTING AROUND 

The Ouachita Forest is still 


Ouachita Mountain overlook. 


prime wilderness, so most 
overlooks, landmarks, and 
towns sit on — or just off — one 
of two highways: S.ll. 1, which 
runs east and west, or l S. 59, 
which runs north and south (it 
becomes U.S, 259 south of 
S.l 1. 1 ), Once in the forest, the 
preferred method of travel is 
on foot or horseback (you 
provide the horse). 



FOOD AND SHELTER 

When dining out, take into 
account the area s proximity to 
Oklahoma’s Little Dixie. You 
can't go wrong with the 
chicken-fry at places like the 
Bunkhouse Restaurant, U.S. 59 
South, 1 leavencr, (918) 653- 
7801, or the barbecue rib plates 
right next door at die 1 lickory 
Scik, 910 L. 1st, <918)653- 
2022. One exception: 
Theodora's, 800 W. 2nd, 
Heavener, (918) 653-4485, 
where Pierre Ya/.beck, the 
Paris-trained chef and owner, 
d<ies high-style Lebanese and 
French cuisine. 

Near Octavia, Babcock 
Store, (405) 244-3827, is the 
standard all tourist traps should 
be judged against (“Good 
Morning America” once did a 
live remote from its anti que- 
strewn front lawn); don’t miss 
the old-fashioned soda 
fountain inside. 

The Overstreet- Kerr Living 
History Farm, near Keota, 

(918) 966-3282, is a working 
farm that doubles as a bed and 
b rca k Hi st, (To u rs a re available.) 
The Kerr Country Mansion, 
near Poteau, (918) 647-8221, 
offers the amenities of a. B&B, 
as well as a swimming pool and 
view of the Ouachita Moun- 


tains. Lake Wister State Park, 
east of Hodge n, (918) 655- 
7756, has small, but nice 
cabins: Cedar Lake National 
Recreation Center, near 
1 leavencr, (918) 653-2991, has 
an equestrian camp, hiking 
trails, and only allows small 
fishing boats on its lake. 



WHAT TO DO 

The Ouachita’s pull is its 
pristine natural beauty, 

Fine raid Vista provides a 
stellar view of the Poteau River 
Valley, Cedar 1 ,uke, Wister 
1 ,akc, and the Winding Stair 
Mounts i ns . A n d P i pe S p ri ngs, 
a natural spring, has water so 
sweet and clear, it's traditional 
to stop and 1111 one's water 
jug — even if you’re a local (just 
off l L,S. 259 south of Winding 
Stair ridge). 

For local history, try the 
Peter Conser Home, near 
1 leavencr, (918) 653-2493, 
where the leader of the 
Choet a vv L , i gh t h < >rxe n lent >ncc 
lived, or drop by Charlie 
Wilson's Hardware Store, 501 
K . I x t , I I c a vene r, ( 9 1 8 ) 653- 
4815, for ten-cun t coffee and a 
pictorial scrapbook of die 
Democratic party back to 
Truman, 



AFTER THE SUN GOES DOWN 

A full moon trumps most 
nighttime offerings in these 
parts, but The I arm plight 
Theater in Heavener, no 
phone, has been known to 
t m po rt ol d me j v ics a n d big 
bands (don't miss rhe theater's 
old band-painted murals and 
stage curtains). 



THE HEAVENER 
RUNESTONE, THOUGHT TO 
HAVE BEEN CARVED BY 
VIKINGS IN 1012, SITS IN 
A RAVINE ON POTEAU 
MOUNTAIN IN 
HEAVENER -RUNESTONE 
STATE PARK, {9\&) 653- 
224 L FROM THE PARK 
OVERLOOK, WATCH THE 
SUN SET OVER BLUE 
MOUNTAIN AND WISTER 
LAKE. 

DRIVE THE nFTY-FOUR- 
M HE -LONG TALIMENA 
SCENIC DRIVE, OR S,H. L 
WHICH FOLLOWS THE 
CREST OF WINDING STAIR 
AND RICH MOUNTAINS 
FROM JUST NORTHEAST 
OF TAUHINA TO MENA, 
ARKANSAS. 

BUY A POSTCARD OF 
MOUNT CAVANAL, THE 
WORLD'S HIGHEST HILL, 
OFF U,S. 59 IN POTEAU. 
AT 1,999 FEET, CAVANAL 
BARELY MISSED THE 2,000 
FOOT CUTOFF THAT 
DISTINGUISHES HILLS 
FROM MOUNTAINS. ITS 
HILLTOP VIEW SETS 
POTEAU AGAINST A 
MOUNTAIN BACKDROP. 
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NATIVE DOLLS 

Trad i rional Choctaw 
dolls, like this couple 
made by Ida Lewis 
Turner, are handmade 
from cloth; you could 
call them the 
Choctaw's answer to 
Ken and Barbie. The 


No anonymous airport 
trinkets, these. 
Everything you see here 
is one hundred percent 
Oklahoma-inspired and 
Oklahoma-made. 


A STAMP STAMPEDE 

April 17 marks Enid's opening shindig for 
the centennial of the Cherokee Scrip 
Land Run — the biggest race for land in 
America's history. The souvenir in 
greatest demand? This commemo- 
rative stamp, designed by Enid artist 
Harold T. Holden. Some 20,000 requests 
for the first-day cancellation (available 
only at Enid's post office) are already in. 

To order yours, send a self- 

addressed envelope 
and 29 cents to: 

Pos c ma see r, E ni d , O K 
7370 L The stamp 
goes on sale nationally 
April 18. 


dolls are $30 apiece. 


Choctaw Indian 
Trading Post, 1500 N. 


Portland, Oklahoma 
City, OK 73107. 


Photography: 
Dennis J. Holm 
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WISH YOU 
WERE HERE 

For die folks back 
home, a new genera- 
tion of Oklahoma 
postcards. Pawnee 
Bill, founder of the 
Pawnee Bill Wild 
West Show, graces 
one of four different 
postcards (one with 
Buffalo Bill) available 
from the Pawnee Bill 
Ranch, P.O. Box 493, 
Pawnee, OK 74058. 
Will Rogers, 
Oklahoma's favorite 
son, is a postcard 
standard, too. Scorer’s 
Cards, Inc., 8131 E, 

1 1 dr, Tulsa, OK 
74112. Another good 
source: die Will 
Rogers Memorial, 

1 720 W, Will Rogers 
Blvd., Cl are more, OK 
74017, 


DON’T THROW THIS BOUQUET 

The rose rock is a fluke of nature diat happens 
in Oklahoma on one small stretch of land east 
of Interstate 35, between Noble and Norman, 
Properly known as the 
Sand -Barite Rose 
Rock, it can range 
in price from $5 to 
$50, depending on 
its size. Timberlake 
Rose Rock Mu- 
seum, 419 South 
Highway 77, Noble, 

OK 73068. 


FILL’ER UP, 
COWBOY 

Tales of guys and 
dolls drinking 
champagne from a 
cowboy boot were 
part of the Oklahoma 
my s tt q u e I o n g be fore 
oilies rediscovered the 
thrill in the go-go '80s. 
The more cconomy- 
minded ’90s would 
suggest chat one keep 
that Justin boot on his 
foot, but for those who 
want to take home a real 
piece of the West, 
there’s the official 
Cattlemen's mug, a glass 
boot emblazoned with 
die red logo of the steak 
house by the same 
name. (It’s what 
Cinderella would have 
worn had she been a 


WALK SOFTLY 

These traditional 
Cheyen ne-Arapa ho 
moccasins arc made by 
Oklahoma Native 
American artisans for 
the Choctaw Indian 
Trading Post, 1500 N. 
Portland, Oklahoma 
City, OK 73107. Hand- 
sewn and beaded, they 
start at $175 a pair. 
(This pair, $250,) 


FUNCTION FOLLOWS FORM 

Debating jo sr exactly what our state 
is shaped after (a frying pan or a 
hatchet) is always good for cocktail 
patter, but it took the state’s potter 
laureate to make it a conversation 
piece. Frankoma Pottery’s 
Oklahoma ashtray 
($5.50) not only 
makes the Pan- 
handle functional, it 
also makes it look 
planned. Frankoma Pottery, Pd 
Box 789, Sapulpa, OK 74067. 



ON THE ROAD AGAIN 

Oklahoma is known as the cradle of historic 
Route 66, and an international revival of interest 
in the Mother Road has sparked a renaissance in 
Route 66 t-shirts by Oklahoma artists. These 
three shirts by Roger Helt, left, and Cameron 
Eagle, bottom right, are $16 each. Route 66 
Gallery, 50 Penn Place, Oklahoma Citv, OK 
73118.' 


cowgirl.) 

The mug sells for $3, 
or $5.25 if filled with a 
Cactus Kicker, a fiery 
concoction of tequila, 
vodka, Bacardi rum, and 
blue Curacao. 

Cattlemen’s 
Stcakhouse, 1309 S. 
Agnew Avenue, 
Oklahoma City, OK 
73108. 
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IS THERE SOMETHING ABOUT THE SIGHT OF A HORIZON FILLED WITH SAND 
THAT MAKES A PERSON GO A LITTLE CRAZY? YOU BE THE JUDGE. 


0 / J e had left behind a trailer house full of middle-aged 
VW people who called each other names like \ laytag and 
Agitator and burned magnesium Volkswagen blocks for 
kicks on the Fourth of July. 'They were crazy and rode the 
dunes in machines they called sandrails. In these spaceships 
they would catapult into the sky for a few moments of de- 
tachment from the weight of the world; airborne over the 
lip of an ancient sandy white dune, they were proof that 
power can conquer everything. 

1 had been in the dunes with them at night, with sand 
blowing through the headlights in lazy pinpoint arcs and the 
winter smells of tamarack and sagebrush mixing w ith car- 
bon monoxide from the living buggies. And I can say with 
some certainty that on those rides we were all innocent for 
awhile and life was far away. We were in the head of Kd- 
ward I .ear: 

They dined on m ince, and sin es of quince , 

Which they ate with a notable spoon; 

And hand in hand \ on the edge of the sand \ 

They danced try the tight of the moon . 

Even now I can hear the “WAAAAPAPAPAWA- 
PAWAPA” of their engines as the buggies roared into hear- 
ing range for the first time, and I can see Shannon Koehn, 
the “S” of Waynoka’s B&S Buggy Shop, as she strode 
slowly, hands in pockets, to the garage door to await their 
arrival. As the buggies drew closer that night, the beams of 
their headlights crisscrossed the garage like searchlights. 
When the engine noises died, we could hear the laughter 
of their drivers coming from outside the garage. 

Six buggy ists in cold-weather coveralls clambered into 
the Koehns' garage, and my friend Lisa and I were intro- 
duced to John and Jeanne ( lole of Waynoka and Jim Bryant 
and ( -lark and Karen Bliss from Independence, Kansas, 
regulars at what has become known as Oklahoma’s Little 
Sahara. 

John Cole, whom I would ride with, was the most expe- 
rienced of the group, with sixteen years of dune buggying 


behind him. A former employ ee of the Little Sahara State 
Park, he had the mischievous eyes and grin of someone who 
never grew up, yet somehow managed to get away with it. 

With darkness approaching on an already dark day, we 
hadn’t given a thought to duning, but ( Hark, it seemed, had. 
With a suggestion of a hand, he passed a thought to the other 
duners, “Let's take these guys for a ride.” 

In a sense, I was not as apprehensive as I thought I should 
be; maybe I was still dumbstruck by the inert beauty and 
immensity of the dunes. Maybe 1 was simply too naive to 
realize what lay ahead. As we left the garage and walked 
toward the buggies, a raw childlike excitement seemed to 
overtake the group and pass to Lisa and me. 

(jetting in John's sandrail, I could sec why. 

The multi-thousand-dollar buggy that John affectionately 
calls the “Mean Green Machine" had rear tires as wide as 
two dinner plates laid side by side and a roll cage with all 
the comfort of a soft chaise lounge improbably strapped onto 
a rocket motor. The front wheels were like those on a modi- 
fied dragster, and all that came between you and the sand 
was a sheet of light-gauge metal which, once the car began 
to move, echoed the terrain passing beneath like a kettle 
drum. 

In a loose formation, we headed down the Expressway, a 
central corridor to places in the dunes named Grapevine, 
Cowboy Camp, and Buttercup. Such names begged ques- 
tions like: “Is Grapevine slang for a mind-numbing maze? 
Is ( lowboy ( lamp where you ride the bucking bronc and get 
branded for life? And what the hell is a Buttercup?” 

THE WALKING SAND 

lie story of I attle Sahara begins eleven thousand years 
ago, during the Ice Age. As water flowed across what is 
now Woods County in northwestern Oklahoma, it depos- 
ited, among other things, volcanic rock and quartz frag- 
ments. 'The rocks and minerals were eroded by air, rain, and 
frost until they became grains of sand. Then the wind be- 
gan its work, piling the grains of sand into great dunes — 
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some ten feet high; others as tall as a seven-story 
building. 

When Spanish explorers happened on the area 
in the 1 500s, the broad waters of the Ice Age had 
dwindled to a mighty river, and dunes covered 
thousands of acres of land. The Spaniards named 
the river we now know as the Cimarron Riode/os 
Cameras Cimarron — after some wild sheep they 
encountered in the area. If the explorers had in- 
stead encountered Maytag or Agitator standing 
around a bonfire with a Volkswagen engine block 
burning like a giant sparkler on a typical Little 
Sahara Fourth of July, they might have named 
the river Rio de /os Ardiente Magnesia, or River of 
the Burning Magnesium, which in Spanish is still 
quite enchanting. 

The Spaniards, however, made little of the 
dunes themselves — as far as anyone knows, they 
didn’t even bother to name them. Credit for that 
must go to a group of American explorers, led by 
Nathaniel Boone, the intrepid son of the even 
more intrepid Daniel Boone. In 1843, Boone and 
company were surveying land in what is now 
New Mexico when they happened on the 
Cimarron; needing a reliable source of water, they decided to 
follow the river as far east as they could. The decision seemed 
a prudent one until the party came upon what looked to be an 
ocean of sand. Watching the sand blow, one explorer is said to 
have remarked, “The hills seem to be walking.” 

Walking Hills, as the area became known, was a particularly 
apt description given that the dunes, through the action of wind 
and water, can move as much as twenty feet in one year. The 
sand dunes never actually walk off (they sit about where they 
were in 1874), mainly because they arc reined in by Medano 
Creek and reversing winds that actually blow the dunes back 
on themselves. It is this ability of Oklahoma’s wind to seem- 
ingly blow from all directions simultaneously that can create 
dunes that crest at thirty-degree angles overnight. What one 
day is a gentle slope, the next may be a sheer drop. Observes 
one dune buggy driver: the entire complexion of the hills can 
change in the time it takes to catch a little shuteye. 

After statehood in 1907, Oklahomans quickly realized that 
Walking Hills was a gold mine in disguise. In fact, locals began 
to call the area the Golden Sands of Waynoka, and it became a 
gathering place for sightseers, children on school picnics, and 
cowboys trying to break wild horses (the deep sand tired ani- 
mals quickly). In 1958, the Woods County Chamber of Com- 
merce, operators of the sand dune area at the time, went so far 
as to purchase two camels. The first weekend of camel rides 
drew four thousand people. Plans escalated. Christmas pag- 
eants were held on the dunes; campsites and concessions were 
added; and people began comparing Oklahoma’s desert to 
Africa’s Sahara, the largest desert in the world. 

I n 1 960, the state of Oklahoma designated 1 ,520 acres of the 
sandy area as state land and opened Little Sahara State Park, 
but one could argue that the dunes’ fate was sealed the day 


Dale Converse, a local farm implement dealer, 
began modifying his old Renault 
Converse shortened the vehicle’s wheel base, 
narrowed the wheel width, put extra wide tires 
on the back wheels, and the rest, as they say, is 
history. The Little Sahara dune buggy was born, 
and it is no exaggeration to say the dunes have 
never been the same. 

Every inch of Little Sahara State Park is open 
to off-road vehicles. But that doesn’t mean there 
aren’t some rules: A cable fence on the park's 
eastern fringe, along LJ.S. 281, protects the sen- 
sitive climax vegetation outside the park, by 
jauntily jerking rat packers back onto state- 
owned property (a barbed-wire fence enhances 
the message). Speed limits are posted at fiftcen- 
miles-pcr hour, and all off-road vehicles must be 
outfitted with a tall (ten feet off the ground) an- 
tenna displaying a red or orange flag. Any vehicle 
equipped with the mandatory roll bar and flag is 
allowed on the sand, but those with rear engine 
motors work best (unless the vehicle is equipped 
with four-wheel drive). 

The system is simple, but it seems to work: 
only one death has been connected to a duning accident since 
the park opened up in the 1960s, “And that would likely have 
been prevented by a roll bar, which is now mandatory,” says 
park manager Steve Cain, who single-handedly runs the park 
off-season. Even the number of accidents has dwindled in re- 
cent years. 

THE SANDRAIL GANG'S HANGOUT 

nice and Shannon Koehn’s buggy sits in the 
middle of the B&S garage amidst shiny chrome parts, pad- 
ded gloves, and sand goggles; the floor is strewn with fine red 
dirt blown in from the driveway. On the wall hangs a calendar 
that presumably has something to do with auto parts, adorned 
by a picture of a girl in a thong bikini. Behind a glass display 
counter are t-shirts that read, “The Perfect Weekend. ..A Brew, 
A Babe, a Buggy” on the back (next year’s t-shirt will read, 
“Suds, Studs, and Sand”). 

From the looks of the equipment here, sand buggying is a 
technical sport. If you were to overhear a conversation between 
duning enthusiasts, it might sound something like, “I built her 
with oversized jugs and pistons, an after-market aluminum 
front end, and a rear suspension from a ’68 T ype 3 VeeDub 
swing-axle.” The buggies are all custom-made, and the parts 
come from all over the country. Bruce’s buggy, for instance, is 
comprised of a frame from Johnny’s Speed and Pro Shop in 
Lamirada, California, and a motor salvaged from a Volkswagen 
bug, which Bruce has bored out so it now runs 2,180 ccs instead 
of the 1 ,500 ccs typical of a bug you might buy off a lot. ( I asked 
Bruce how this would translate into horsepower, or speed, or 
something I could understand: “I don’t know,” he answered. 
"I don’t have a speedometer.”) It wasn’t always this good for 


"I WAS NOT AS 
APPREHENSIVE AS I 
THOUGHT I WOULD 
BE. MAYBE I WAS 
STILL DUMBSTRUCK 
BY THE INERT 
BEAUTY AND 
IMMENSITY OF THE 
DUNES. MAYBE I 
WAS TOO NAIVE TO 
REAUZE WHAT LAY 
AHEAD." 
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Bruce Koehn, however “My first buggy cost two hundred dol- 
lars— five years ago. It was basically a car with the body cut off 
it,” he confides. 

Describing his first ride in that first buggy, Bruce said, chuck- 
ling: “Shannon was just standing around watching, but I was 
having so much fun I went back and got her It only had one 
seat, $0 she sat on a spare tire and used an old carper strap for a 
seat belt,” 

THE DANCE OF WILD MEN 

uring the summer, the dune buggy guys, like Bruce 
Koehn and John Cole, are the knights of the dunes. Yet 
the night of our ride, John seemed as engaged in the act of man 
and machine as l imagine he would be 
with the crowds of summer surrounding 
him. 

1 tried leaning over his shoulder and 
yelling things like, “How fast are wc go- 
ing?” and “Have you ever rolled this 
thing?” but the engine noise was so loud 
that John mostly just laughed and nod- 
ded his head, like folks do in Japan when 
they haven't a clue what you're saying. 

Resigning myself to the fact chat my 
life was in his hands left me free to con- 
centrate on more important things, like 
the fact that if having sand in your teeth 
is distasteful to you, diming would prob- 
ably not be your sport of choice. Despite goggles and a mouth 
mask, I was sucking sand like a Hoover. 

John picked up speed as we came toTransaxic Hill, vaulting 
over its edge into clusters of cottonwood and hackberry trees 
buried up to their lower branches in sand. Transaxle Hill is so 
called because there is no place to get a run at it from the bot- 
tom since it si ts at the edge of the park. Losing a transmission 
by bumng in one place on the steep side of this hill is not an 
uncommon occurrence— and one reason for riding in a group, 
or rat packing as the duners call it — according to John, who 


cursed and laughed some more when we slammed into a mound 
of vegetation on top of the It ill and found ourselves high cen- 
tered, teetering on top of the hummock. 

The other buggies pulled up as we were fruitlessly spinning 
our tires atop a five-foot hump in an orgy of flying sand that 
quickly filled the space between my neck and the collar of my 
jacket and, as Lisa would later say, places I didn't know f 1 had. 

“Stuck again, eh?” teased Jim Clark, 

John muttered something unintelligible and then laughed, as 
we unstrapped our seat belts and descended from the buggy to 
rock it back and forth and back and forth, until it worked itself 
free from the knoll. 

For rhe rest of the evening, we roared through the dunes, 
John's wild laughter signaling approaching rough spots. Wear- 
ing no goggles or mask, John Cole drove 
like a man possessed, hut then again, if 
dunes like this didn't bring out a little bit 
of the devil in a man, he was probably 
destined for life in a monastery anyway. 

Night fell. Headlights shot beams 
across a backdrop of immense dunes as 
the engines died. With the motors dead, 
it was the quietest of places. Wc were at 
the end of our shared journey, and I re- 
alized it felt comfortable to lean against 
one of the huge tires and feel the main- 
stay of their existence. 

Yes, by the light of the dying moon, 
they do occasionally dance. Not on feet, 
but in slippers of machines, sliding tense and blank-faced across 
the ever-changing faces of the dunes. Where the sand blows, 
you will find them — going where good sense says not to go. 

For as Steve Cain had said so well, “They come out here to 
ride.” ' KB 


Research for this article was provided by A\ Wayne Stewart of 
Way no her Joel Everett is a writer who lives in Muskogee; this 
was his first time to ride rhe waves of sand. Gil Adams is a 
Tulsa-based illustrator ; 




Getting There 


Little Sahara State Park is open 365 days a year, hut if you don V enjoy crowds, avoid the park 
on Easter \ the weekend after Easter (Waynoka V annual snake hunt draws nearly six thousand 
participants and a lot of duners). Memorial Day, Fourth of July, and Labor Day , when parked 
vehicles can line the highway for over a mite and tampers are known to erect tents in the shade of 
tvadsigris \ 

Located four miles south of Waynoka on US. 28 L the park has two camping sites. The south 
camp has RV hookups t picnic shelters, and group A-frames (enough mom for eighty); the north 
camp offers flat ; sandy spots for tents. Peace and quiet are at a premium at both camps (engine 
revving at 3 a.m. is common )> No buggies are rented at the park , hut the have-nots often hitch rides 
with the haves. Li (tie Sahara State Park, Route 2, Box 154 , Waynoka, OK, 73860 , (405) 824- 
1471. 

Should your buggy breakdown, Bruce and Shannon Koehn V B&S Buggy Shop is just down the 
road on US* 28 L (If the garage doors ate open, the shop's open , says Shannon). 

In Waynoka , Millers Cafe (owned by Way n oka's Mayor M tiler) on US. 28/ is the source for comfort food (it's open 5:30 a.m. to 9 p.m.), and 
Ckta Cook at the Waynoka Chamber of Commerce, (405) 824-4771 , provides heal insight. Waynoka has two motels , hut the closest bed and breakfast 
is Heritage Manor, Route I, Box 33, Aline , 73716 , (405) 463-2563. 
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WHAT 
PUT THE 
COWIH 

cowvmiN. 

BY BARBARA 


I t is Monday morning in the auction barn ar the National Stockyards in Oklahoma 
City, and Shelby I loneycutt, the red-haired owner of Flo’s Cafe, has been on her 
feet since six, serving ham and eggs and pancake sandwiches (one egg between two 
pancakes with one strip of bacon and one sausage patty ) to a sea of Resistols, Stetsons, 
and gimme caps. Getting to the auction barn requires a climb to an elevated walkway 
above a maze of pens and brick alleys where horseback riders nudge cattle along. The 
walk takes a good half-minute— long enough to consider how recently you were merging 
into traffic on 1-40, six blocks north. 

The atmosphere at Flo’s, on the east end of the two-story, red-briek auction bam, is as 
convivial as a cafe in Marlow or Skiatook. Along with the clink of coffee cups is the con- 
stant hum of rural schmoozing: "W here in the world have you been?” “I’m as hungry as 
two bears.” 

At 9 a,m, sharp, the PA crackles, and in a singsting tone, Lili Massey, at her post since 
1909, announces, "It's auction time. It's auction time." Most of the hat-wearers amble 
over to the west end of the barn, past a bank of computers with blank blue screens; later 
the tile floor will be littered with mud, and the computers will be printing out the latest 
prices on livestock and commodities. The auction arena itself is a wedge-shaped audito- 
rium which might look like a college classroom if it weren’t for the bare cement floors 
and the haze of dust in the air. At nine, the arena smells mostly of the smoke from the few 
dozen Marl boros that burn at any given time; in an hour or so, the smell of cattle will hang 
like a thick, wet blanket. An auctioneer in a starched white shirt and a belt buckle as big 
as a pork chop is already at the microphone. When Ralph Wade launches into the patter 
that earned him the world championship title in 1974, the day’s work has begun. 

What happens here on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays will rev erberate in mar- 
kets across the country. Oklahoma City’s stockyards have grown to be the largest in the 
world: twenty-live million cattle have passed through its gates since 1961. {The floor of 





sturm mi the 
auction ham 
at the National 
Stock Yards 
Company in 
Oklahoma City 


the auction arena has been replaced twice.) On a slow Monday, 
twenty-thousand cattle will he bought and sold, and ten million dol- 
lars will trade hands. And all of this happens, as some in die arena arc 
more than happy to point out, without a lawyer in sight* 

They do things differently down at the stockyards, which is to say 
they do them the way they always have* Even if he missed the signs 
pointing to the stockyards out on the interstate and the Longhorn- 
topped gate that marks the entrance, a traveler ar Agnew and Ex- 
change would know he had somehow stumbled onto something* 
Within a block or two of the stockyard gates, you can be fitted into a 
pair of cowboy boots (or have them repaired), order a cattle chute, 
have a saddle made to tit your roping horse, cat a twenty-ounce steak, 
and stock up on pearl-button shirts. 

There’s something in the air in Stockyards t ary — and not just when 
there’s a breeze. 


W hen they opened, the stockyards were intended to be a 
mere adju net to the primary business at hand, meat pack- 
ing. In 1908, enterprising Oklahoma Can- businessmen w rote to the 
heads of packing companies in the East, touting their central loca- 
tion in the new state as prime real estate for a plant* A delegation 
from the Morris Company in Chicago came out and were squired 
about in a car hired by the C Chamber of Commerce; the Morris Com- 
pany executives offered to build a plant if Oklahoma City extended 
utilities to a site southwest of downtown and adjacent to the Cana- 
dian River, built a railroad spur, furnished free water for five years, 



exempted the company from taxes for the same length of time* and paid a $300,000 bo- 
nus. 

Some Oklahoma City residents worried that the prevailing winds would carry the scent 
from the packing plants into their homes* but the meat packers hung firm to their prefer- 
ence for 375 acres right on the North Canadian River. (The negotiations went down to 
the wire; the copy of the agreement hanging in Stockyard President George HalFs office 
in the Livestock Exchange Building bears penciled -in changes.) When a second com- 
pany made a similar deal Oklahoma City, with a population of sixty thousand* added 2,400 
jobs overnight and property 7 values immediately began to rise. (Not coincidentally, voters 
made Oklahoma City the state capital in 1910.) 

That year* the National Stock Yards Company, the same company that built the Fort 
Worth stockyards* erected a bell-towered Livestock Exchange building and a sprawl of 
wooden pens, brick alleys, and barns to provide for the sale of hogs and cattle near the 
packing plants (bringing a steady stream of meat to the packing companies). The stock- 
yards company didn’t intend to actually sell the livestock itself. For that, it relied on sev- 
enteen livestock commission firms who fed and watered the cattle fora set fee per head. 

In 1961, the stockyards company added the cattle auction — at the insistence of the 
farmers w ho came to sell their livestock. Open bidding, they reasoned, would bring them 
better prices. The auction was slow to catch on with the commission companies, but it 
turned out to be a good deal for everyone. Farmers got better prices for their cattle, so 
more farmers brought their livestock in to sell With more cattle to sell, more buyers came 
to the auction. Before the end of the decade, the Oklahoma City market w as one of the 

top six in the nation, and bv 1977, it was the 
biggest. The record sales day w r as one 
Thursday in the spring of 1974, when the 
market opened at nine a.m. and closed 
down 237* hours later, w r ith 22*000 cattle 
sold. “The cattle had to come to tow r n,” 
shrugs a commission firm hand, “and they 
all came to tow-n at once.” 

By then, the meat-packing business had 
lost its potency in Oklahoma City. Until 
Tinker Air Force Base was built during 
World War 1 1, the packing plants had been 
the largest employer in the state. 'They operated at full-swing even during the Depres- 
sion, when farmers sold cattle they couldn't afford to feed for as little as four cents a pound. 
Packingtown* as the area was called, had a reputation as a brawling, working class district 
but also as a place for good jobs w r ith decent pay. 

By the 1970s, the sixty-year-old meat-packing plants w r ere dinosaurs. A couple of pain- 
ful decades lay ahead for Packingtown, The Armour Company closed and razed its build- 
ings rather than upgrade its antiquated equipment, and the Wilson Company closed all 
but its fat-rendering plants. Stricter environmental regulations and a hostile takeover of 
the Wilson Company hurt the already weak operation. When the Wilson Company fi- 
nally closed, the exact number of jobs were lost — 2,400 — as the N lords Company had 
brought to the city in 1910, eighty-one years before. Somewhere along the way, 
Packingtow n had given way to Stockyards City. 

T he Oklahoma City stockyards became the largest market for Stocker and feeder 
cattle in the nation partly by an accident of geography. The stockyards sits on the 
edge of the Great Plains, right between the calf-producing farms in eastern Oklahoma 
and the wheat farms to the west. Calves come to the market from the east and are sold to 
farmers in western Oklahoma, who put cattle out to forage on winter wheat until March. 

Those cattle then come back to market, smelling of green wheat and ready to be sold 
to the feed lots in the High Plains. The goal for livestock commission companies* then, is 
to sell the cattle tw ice: once in the spring and summer as Stockers* headed off to pastures 
and wheat farms, and the following spring as feeders to be trucked to feed lots and read- 


"THE CATTLE HAD 
TO COME TO TOWN 
—AND THEY ALL 
CAME TO TOWN 
AT ONCE." 
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E very rodeo cowboy in the country covets a saddle made by John David Rule — 
even if he has never heard of the Stockyards City saddlemaker Rule makes the 
trophy saddles for both the National Finals Rodeo AND the International Finals Rodeo. 

Rule got the job partly through a reference from A.G. Meyers, general manager of the 
Lazy E Arena, who recommended Rule partly because of the pains he took to make a 
saddle for a hard-to-fit horse owned by arena owner Eddie Gaylord. (Rule made a plas- 
ter cast of the horse's back and built the saddle on that) 

Meyers told the rodeo committee that Rule would do a good job for them — "If they could 
ever get me to do it" Rule recalled. "I am slow," 

Building saddles Rule's way takes time. A trophy saddle 
would take three weeks, if he worked eight to five and took 
weekends off, wh ich he doesn't, in the weeks before the ro- 
deos, Rule works fourteen-hour days, seven days a week. 

"There’s worse things than having too much to do/' he says. 

The showiest part of Rule's work is the hand-tooling, 
which Rule draws freehand on the leather with a soft pen- 
cil. The oak leaf and acorn he does on the IPRA saddles is 
something of a signature for Rule, and the saddlemaker 
prides himself on its faithful ness to nature. "Even on our hon- 
eymoon, he was picking up acorns," says his wife, Dona Kay. 

Maybe more important to most cowboys, though, is the 
way the saddle fits the horse. About eighty percent of the 
time, Rule can fit the horse without seeing it. Other times, 
the owner brings the horse to Rule's shop. "They just pull 
up back there and ring a bell," says Rule, gesturing towards 
the alley. 

The saddlemaker began to work with leather when he 
was thirteen, but didn't begin work on a saddle until later, when his father needed a saddle 
rebuilt The younger Rule was astounded at how much it was going to cost JJ I thought, 
'Shoot, we could do that' " 

That is a pretty common response for Rule, he says, "it drives my wife a little crazy." 
Rule has had success making knives and the equipment he uses for his other passion — 
falconry — but one project stymied him. 

"I had to quit making boots/' he says. "Everybody wanted both of them to be just alike." 

—BP 
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John David Ru/e t 
with an IPRA 
trophy saddle. 

(A picture of the 
old stockyards 
Coliseum, 

demolished to make 
way for a hank 
parking lot hangs 
on the wall behind 
him.) 




icd for slaughter. Since the advent of the auction, most commission companies began to 
act as order buyers, too, buying cattle on commission for feed-lot owners. 

“This is the only market based purely on supply and demand/ 1 says Don May, owner 
of the W.H. May livestock commission company (its slogan: “Beef Is Our Business”). His 
grandfather Bill May was trading cattle down in Texas in 1910 when he heard about the 
new stockyards going up in Oklahoma City. His father before him had trafficked in buf- 
falo hides on the Texas plains. “The Indians didn't like that too much,” muses Don May 
over coffee at the cafe. “I guess it would be like they herded (our) cattle and skinned 
their hides.” The livestock commission company his grandfather started someday will 
belong to Don’s son, Roy Don. 

Ownership of most of the remaining nine livestock commission companies stretches 
back in just such a direct line, if not to 1910, then to the 1930s. The National Commis- 
sion Company was started as a cooperative during the Depression when everyone was 
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going broke. "You don't just get into this business/' says George I fall "It’s based on re- 
lationships/'' 

It's impossible, in fact* to start a livestock commission company from scratch, lake seats 
in the New ork Stock Kxchange, they are inherited or bought outright. Since ranching 
also tends to stay in families, customers tend to be passed along as well Some of Don 
May s customers are the grandchildren of men who were his father's customers* That fact 
makes the conversation at Mo's Cafe sometimes sound like a family reunion. 

There are some exceptions. Tom 1 lixson, a member of a ranching family near Yale, 
bought a commission company two years ago* In the tradition-bound yards, I lixson and 
his trucks stand out. He and his employees wear jackets with the company’s name stitched 
on the back and his trucks are shiny with fresh blue paint. Words like "marketing" fall 
effortlessly from his lips. By contrast, you wouldn't take Don May for a man who has a 
couple of race horses ov er at Remington Park, despite the green satin race park baseball 
jacket he wears with his work pants and cowboy hat* 

Almost everything that goes on in the auction barn is, like May, all substance and no 
flash* T othe uninitiated, the order buyers seem to sit motionless during the thirty or less 
seconds it usually takes to make a sale. Most rows of scats have smudged telephones 
bolted onto their backs so the cattle buyers can confer with buyers in the feed lots and 
packing houses in Denver, Texas, and Missouri. Some buyers scribble onto pocket note- 
books; hut most sit impassively, A monitor out by Lili Massey’s counter shows the auc- 
tion arena so she can transfer calls in from the switchboard, but she doesn't really need it. 
The three times 1 went out to the auction barn, everyone sat in exactly the same seats— 
including me* Stoekm a n -Ok I a horn an employees sir up front row center* wearing grass- 
green hats* and the Custer Company — cowboy hats, tooled leather belts — sits towards 
the back on the east side* Ah Deakins, an independent buyer at the stockyards since 1937, 
has a seat over on the west side* Though you can't start up a livestock commission com- 




On horseback in the 
mural above waitress 
emeritus Ida Sturgeon 
is Pern' W ade, father 
of Gene Wade. Gene 
von Cattlemen's in a 
game of traps. 


W aitress Ida Sturgeon took the day off when she turned eighty-two. The next 
Monday, she was hack at work, serving steaks to the lunch crowd at 
Cattlemen s Steakhouse. "When I have to retire, I will," says Miss Ida, as she likes to be 
called, 'but what would I do? I feel better when fm working."' 

In 1947, Miss Ida began riding a streetcar over brick streets to Packingtown to work 
in Cattlemen's kitchen making salads. Since then, she's worked 
as a waitress in Texas and all over Oklahoma City, including a 
stint at a place called Hoot the Horn. For the past eight years, 
she's been back at Cattlemen's and now works a four-hour sh ift 
four days a week in the Hereford Room, Of all the places she's 
worked. This is the best place to eat/' she says* 

Miss Ida has learned a few tricks over the years, like how 
to hold a g lass while pou ring milk so it doesn't get cloudy. Most 
of her secrets to success are more about people than food. J 'l 
try to give everybody all the time I can. I treat everybody the 
same/' she says* "I don't care if they are farmers or the ones 
all dressed up* 

"I get a big thrill out of waiting on people. I look out for my 
customers, and they all seem to shine out for me." — BP 
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puny* anyone with the cash or good enough credit can buy cattle at auction by arranging 
to “‘clear’ 1 through a commission company. As one buyer explained it to me, “Most of 
these guys are on the phone trying to sell the cattle they arc trying to buy/ 1 

Kven with auctioneer Greg Griffeth standing in the back, calling the plays, the bidding 
signs are so subtle — the barest nod or shake of the head- — l could fallow only a few of 
them. When a man in a purple jacket bought a load of cows, it looked as if he were taking 
a pinch of tobacco from a pouch. 

The auction is a curious mix of technology and tradition. Horseback riders sort cows 
with decades-old signals: “In!" (keep it in the pen) and “By!” (cull it). Then the cattle 
pass over a computerized scale and through a series of electronic gates into the arena, where 
a digital screen displays the number, weight, and the price. When a commission com- 
pany offers the high bid on a load of cows, they signal the order number to the auction- 
eers wi th hand signals chat vary from region to region — an eight in Oklahoma, for instance, 
is two crossed lingers; in Kansas it is three 
fingers held out horizontally. The auctioneer 
then gives the order number to a clerk, who 
records it in a computer. 

Computers have trimmed the time it takes 
to make a sale, but increased volume of cattle 
keep the Monday auction, the week's larg- 
est, going until eight or nine at nigbr, bio’s 
Cafe stays Open until the auction is over, even 
though Shelby Honeycutt has to be in to 
open up by six a.m. on Tuesday, too. “You 

have to like people to be in this business, 11 says I loncycutt, who got her nickname from 
a television waitress (“You know, 'Kiss my grits 1 M ). 

“There's not a bad-hearted guy out here,' 1 pipes up a coffee drinker. 

In spite of the back-slapping and genuine good will among the order buyers, competi- 
tion is fierce. “I may be sitting there all day, betting against my best friend," says 
M ay. “We'll be batting heads all day. If he can go ninety-one (cents per pound), and 1 can 
only go ninety and a half 1 just have to hope he'll get hungry and go get something to eat 
so I'll get a shot." Character is everything, because the stockyards company extends no 
credit. The order buyers pay cash at the end of each day and collect from the buyer. May 
can tell of only a few instances of outright fraud, like the time a couple of well-dressed 


Ralph Wadi sells a 
load of cows hi the 
stockyards auction 
ham. The digital 
display in the comer 
lists total weight, 
average might , head 
eoant, and the selling 
price of the last had 
of coves to go through 
the arena. 
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TALKERS 


Greg Griffith , 
/<*/?, anti Ralph 
Wat/e, cattle 
auctioneers for 
the National 
Stock Yards 
Company in 
Oklahoma City 


O ne would expect that Ralph Wade and Greg Griffeth, auctioneers at the Oklahoma City 
stockyards (the world's largest) would be good at what they do, and they are. Wade 
captured the world's championship auctioneer title in 1974, and Griffeth, at age twenty-six, is 
closing in on it: last year he came in second place. 

The way an average auctioneer can wrap his tongue around a syllable and make it sing is 
impressive enough, but Wade and Griffeth stack up against average auctioneers the way Luciano 
Pavarotti would against a high school chorus. And in their starched white shirts, pressed blue 
jeans, and immaculate cowboy hats, they add virtually the only touch of giamourto a world where 
mud and manure are constants. 

The most striking thing about the pair is their chant, which Wade, two decades older, taught 
to Griffeth. "I was born with the talent" says Wade, who grew up in Missouri in a family that had 
nothing whatsoever to do with cattle or auctions. "I just found out f could do it" 

Griffeth, on the other hand, started working at the stockyards when he was eight running water 
and working on the hay wagons. His father, Bill Griffeth, is a partner in the Stockman-Oklahoma 
commission company and runs a cattle auction in Apache. After high school, Griffeth got a de- 
gree in agricultural economics at Oklahoma State University in Stillwater and worked for a year 
for Oscar Mayer in Texas before deciding that a desk job wasn't for him. 

Soon after Griffeth got back from a two-week course in auctioneering school in Kansas City, 
Missouri, champion auctioneer Ralph Wade began working at the Oklahoma City stockyards, 
flying in each week from Colorado for two auction days. One morning, Griffeth screwed up his 
courage and drove over to the motel where Wade was staying; over breakfast he played him a 
tape and asked for some pointers, Wade offered to teach the y ounger man everything he knew — 
on one condition. "He told me I had to forget everything I'd learned and start over from scratch,” 
says Griffeth. 

The first thing Wade taught Griffeth was his chant Most auctioneers in this part of the country 
use a straight-ahead "hum" style of chanting, says Griffeth. The rhythm of Wade's chant is more 
varied — his voice hits more than one tone, and he changes up the pace. Griffeth worked for months 
with Wade, playing "Follow the Leader/' reproducing every syllable as best he could. Griffeth 
started selling a load ortwo of cows at a time at the auction and before each sale, he'd sit out in 
his truck and listen to a tape of Wade until just before he went into the auction barn. 
"When you're first learning, you really don't have your own identity," says Griffeth. 
"Ralph's the best there ever was. Nobody's ever been able to beat him" 

The chant, singular as it is, was only the beginning. "The crowd enjoys a good, 
smooth, rhythmic chant/' says Wade, "It creates enthusiasm a nd keeps the mo- 
mentum going. But the main thing about a good auctioneer is to get the value of a 
product." For that, you have to know your market 

Cattle are sold at the auction in lots of one or more and are separated not 
only by sex, but by weight and quality, A good auctioneer knows not only 
what price the cattle should bring, but who is likely to pay it. Though 
there may be as many as two hundred people in the arena, "If I see a 
set of cattle in a certain weight class, it narrows me down to eight 
people," says Griffeth, 

Since the auctioneer is trying to sell the cattle for as much as he 
can as fast as he can, and the buyers are trying to pay as little as they 
can, a certain psychological element enters into the arrangement. "You have 
to be able to read a crowd," says Wade. "It's a very intense way of selling." 
Eye contact is essential, and not only because cattle buyers don't want their 
competitors to know what they're doing, A buyer might wave his hand the first 
time he enters the bidding, but after that, he may up the bid by raising an eyebrow. 
For an auctioneer, good peripheral vision is a must. 

Since buyers know the auctioneer profits hy momentum, they sometimes pur- 
posely try and throw him off, says Griffeth. And since bidding is fast and compe- 
tition strong, sometimes it is not entirely clear to the buyers who actually got 
the bid. Griffeth and Wade call those instances when bids pile on top of one 
another "wrecks," 

One thing neither will ever do, says Griffeth, is call a wreck a tie. If there is 
a pileup and two bidders think they have the successful bid, "We pick one," 
Griffeth. "Everyone here is a professional." 
as far as the profession of auctioneering goes. "We do what normal 
do," he says, "only we speed it up," 

"Hey " says Wade, "Are you saying we aren't normal?" — BP 
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men from Michigan set up an elaborate scheme with a phony bank telephone number 
“Everyone is cautious and does a great deal of checking of credit,” says Hall 

May, like the owners of the eight other commission companies, has an office at the Live- 
stock Exchange, a low-slung, nondescript building that suffers from its comparison to its 
predecessor. The original Exchange Building was a stuccoed Spanish Colonial design with 
white walls, a red-tile roof, and a wide porch. In the lobby, a map of Oklahoma in white 
tile was marked in the center with a star for 
Oklahoma City, and wrought-iron grilles hung 
over the doors. When a four-block area sur- 
rounding the stockyards was put on the Na- 
tional Register in 1979, the colorful old 
Exchange Building was cited as its chief archi- 
tectural jewel. just one year later, the building 
burned to the ground. The Exchange fire hap- 
pened on a Friday night; on Monday morning, 
the auction went on as usual, with commission 
companies working out of trailers. 

No one grieves outright for the old exchange building, but pictures of it hang every- 
where: in George HalFs baronial office, on belt buckles, in Jack Coker's Exchange Phar- 
macy. Coker, who has been at the corner drug for forty years, is the unofficial historian on 
the block, with a virtual gallery of photos on his walls — and lots of stories to go with them. 
Before 1-40 went through, trucks used to line up for blocks along South Agnew, waiting 
to be weighed at the stockyards scale, Coker remembers. “They'd be waiting there so 
long, we'd run out and sell them a hamburger and a malt." 

The interstate, along with computerized livestock scales, reduced the amount of time 
farmers waited and also the need to stay in town for a day or two. “This used to all be 
hotels, around here,” says Coker, waving his hand. The top two stories of the pharmacy 
building were once a hotel, until two separate fires reduced the building to one floor. Only 
a couple of hotels are left, and those, like the Blue Moon, rent rooms by the month. 

Across the street is Langston's Western Wear, which has been on the same corner since 
1949 (the building is set for restoration this spring). National Saddlery has been in the 
same spot since the 1920s, and so has the Cattlemen's Steakhouse, a bastion of red meat 
and red leather where downtown lawyers come to eat and a cowboy in full spurs still walks 
through the door from time to time. Gene Wade won the cafe on Christmas Eve in the 
1940s, betting his life savings against the cafe in a game of craps — a story which seems 
apocryphal but Wade swears is true. Cattle prices w'ere once posted on a chalkboard over 
the counter on the north end of the restaurant. 

Cattlemen s is also one of the few places left to get a good steak, grumbles George Hall. 
Ever since the discovery that the adipose fats in red meat can heighten cholesterol and 
contribute to heart disease, being a cattleman has also meant becoming an apologist for 
red meat. Hall is on the board of the National Livestock and Meat Board, which is funded 
by a half dollar from each cattle sale. The beef commission spends that money partly on 
studies like the one done at Tufts University that compared the nutritional well-being of 
beef eaters w ith non-beef eaters. 

Despite the fluctuations in beef prices over the last decade, the Oklahoma City mar- 
ket has stayed constant. Auctioneer Ralph Wade, w ho has sold cattle for thirty years, calls 
it the most steady he has ever seen. Beef prices are currently up, since beef supply is down 
and foreign demand for U.S. beef is high. There will always be a demand for beef. Hall 
says, if only for one simple reason. 

“Have you ever heard of someone celebrating a promotion by going out and getting a 
piece of haddock?” 

Well, yes, 1 have—but not in Stockyards City. fj| 

Barbara Palmer is associate editor for Oklahoma Today magazine. Joseph Mills is an 
Oklahoma City photographer. Photographer John Elk III is an Oklahoma native who now 
lives in Oakland \ California . 
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Getting There 

The stockyards , 250! Exchange 
Avenue , are easy to find. From P40. 
take Agnew south to Exchange 
Boulevard and turn u rest. Monday is 
the lag sale day at the National Stork 
Yards Company. On Sundays, when 
the livestock commission companies 
receive rattle , 'Tigers pretty Western 
out here C says one employee. 

National Saddlery, 1301 S. Agnew, 
{ 405) 239-2104 is open Monday 
through Friday, 9 a an. to 5:30 p.m., 
and Saturday, 9 a. nr to 3 p.m. In 
addition to custom-made saddles 
(prices start at about $ 1,400). Rule 
repairs saddles and sells at! kinds of 
tack. 

Cattlemen's Steakhouse, 1309 S, 
Agnrn Avenue , (405) 236-0416 , is 
open 6 a. nr to 10 p.m. Sunday to 
Thursday and unlit midnight on 
Friday and Saturday. Along with 
marbled steaks. Iamb fries. Cattlemen s 
salad dressing, and garlic toast ate 
specialties. 

On June 4-5 , the community plans a 
Stockyards Stampede , with a country 
western street dance , Western arts and 
crafts , and a barbecue and chili cook- 
off (405) 235-726 ? , 
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TOUR GUIDE ROBERT VETTER 
WALKS SOFTLY INTO 
THE WORLD OF OKLAHOMA'S 
NATIVE AMERICANS, 


t is early morning in September, 


and Robert Vetter's tour group 


has just pulled into a small Okla- 
homa community so rural you can 
hear yipping coyotes in the distance. 
Vetter motions the van drivers to- 
ward a small coffee shop, where they 
are scheduled to meet up w ith Willie 
Fletcher and Chester Whiteman, 
two Cheyenne elders who have 
agreed to talk to the group about the 
Cheyenne s most important celebra- 
tion — the annual Sun Dance, 

Over coffee, the two men explain 
to the travelers that the Cheyenne 
believe the w ell-being of their tribe 
depends on the success of the June 
Sun Dance ceremony. (“Archie 
Bluckowf a Cheyenne artist and Sun 
Dance priest,” says Vetter, “once 
told me that he believed the Sun 
Dance was not just important for the 
well-being of the Cheyenne tribe, 
but for the whole world.”) 



Robert Vetter 


BY JOHN C FINE 



l"WVF CRENSHAW 
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The Redland 
Singers drum at 
the Muskogee Creek 
Nation Powwow, 
held each summer 
on the Rsquare in 
front of the Creek 
Conned House in 
dovmtowi 
Okmulgee . This 
years powwow 
will he June 18-19. 


One traveler asks about Fletcher’s ties to the 
ceremony, Fletcher nods and explains that both 
W h i te m a n a nd himself on cc we rc S u n I >a n cers, 
but now they are Sun Dance priests (a lofty po- 
sition in the Cheyenne tribe). 

On the sidelines, Vetter smiles. This simple 
give-and-take between the two Indian tradition- 
alists and a dozen non- Indians (on this day from 
places as far away as California, Dallas, Kansas 
City, and Maryland) is what Vetter’s tour com- 
pany, Journeys into American Indian Territory, 
is all about, If nothing else happens the rest of 
the day, Vetter knows he will have delivered 
more than any of these men and women could 
ever hoped to experience if they had come to 
Oklahoma on their own. 

But in fact, this is just the beginning. 

A few days earlier, Willie Fletcher approached 
Vetter to make a suggestion: “You know,” the 
old man said to the tour leader, “for you to re- 
ally understand 

THE U.S. GOVERNMENT TOLD what (the Sun 

Dance) is all about, 
it would be much 
better for you to be 
where it takes 
place.” 

Vetter, who knew 
the Cheyenne elder had only recently decided 
to begin sharing his tribal traditions with non- 
Indians, realized that he was being made an ex- 
traordinary offer: now, as he watched the faces 
of his tour participants as they listened to 
Fletcher and Whiteman, he realized just what an 
experience his group was about to have. 

A few moments later, Fletcher motioned to 
Vetter that it was time to go. The tour group 


THE CHEYENNE: STOP THE PIERCING 
OR LOSE THE SUN DANCE — 
WHICH REALLY WAS NO CHOICE AT ALL. 


loaded back into the vans, Fletcher and 
Whiteman into their respective pickup trucks. 
The vehicles eased out of the parking lot, the 
Cheyennes in the lead, A few minutes later, the 
pickups, followed by the vans, pulled into a 
grassy field in the midst of a small community 
near Sei ling. In the center stood a massive lodge 
made from cottonwood timbers, “We got out of 
our vans, and they got out of their pickups,” 
recalls Vetter, “and everyone was very quiet.” 
'Hie group followed the two Cheyenne elders 
into the Sun Dance lodge, and, as their eyes 
were drawn upward to the top of the massive 
tree that serves as the lodge’s center pole and 
the colorful prayer cloths dangling there, 
Fletcher began to speak. "The purpose of bring- 
ing you here,” Fletcher said, “is so that you can 
really understand what the Sun Dance is all 
about. So you can sec here is where the altar is, 
here is where the dancers dance, here is where 
the women stand when they pray.” 

As Whiteman spread relics on the ground — 
the paints the Sun Dance priests use on the 
dancers and ocher ceremony essentials — 
Fletcher talked, taking the group step by step 
through the Sun Dance’s history, ceremony, and 
meaning. “The Sun Dance is a dance of sacri- 
fice,” he said, “in which dancers fist and pray.” 
The ceremony is conducted in Cheyenne, and 
by the end of the three-day ceremony, many 
dancers experience visions. In times past, as part 
of their sacrifice, the bodies of the dancers were 
also pierced or scratched, but in the early part 
of the twentieth century, the ILS. government 
told the Cheyenne tribe of Oklahoma to choose: 
either scop the piercing or lose the Sun Dance 
altogether, which was really no choice at all. 
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“The piercing is no more,” says Vetter. 

Fletcher talked for more than an hour about 
the Sun Dance. When a few travelers still 
seemed confused about its purpose — why it is 
done and what it is supposed to do — Fletcher 
spoke about the idea of shared denial as a way 
to heal and bring people together. 

When everyone finally fell quiet, Fletcher 
moved to go. The travelers stirred, thanked him 
for what they had learned, then headed back to 
where the vehicles were parked. There, 
Whiteman had spread some of his bead work out 
on the tailgate of his pickup truck, A few folks 
bought some of the beaded items, and then the 
Indians and the non-Indians went their ways, 

R obert Vetter led his iirst guided tour into 
Oklahoma’s Indian country in 1988, with 
the help of his friend Robert “Boy-Chief" 
Fields, a Pawnee full blood and assistant profes- 
sor of anthropology at the University of Okla- 
homa, whom Vetter had met in the early eighties 
while both men were in graduate school at OIL 
Because the two men had always kept in 
touch, when Vetter found himself in Colorado 
earlier that same year it seemed only natural to 
go home via Perkins, where Fields lived. Over 
dinner, the two men talked about Vetter’s five 
years doing field work with the Comanche in 
southwestern Oklahoma and Fields’s more re- 
cent efforts to introduce GU students to Indian 
traditions. Eventually, their talk drifted to what 
they saw as a growing interest in the Indian way 
of life and Indian spirituality and the growing 
number of programs surfacing to meet that de- 
mand. “'The time was clearly right,” Vetter re- 
calls thinking, “but both Bob and I agreed a lot 
of what was out there was selling out Indian 
spirituality (one non-Indian seminar leader, for 
instance, presuming to tell a group how it was) 
and much of it wasn’t accurate. 

“We wanted to create an experience so that 
people could come from where they are and step 
into the real Indian America. We wanted to let 
people hear and learn about Indians from the In- 
dians themselves. Oklahoma (with a quartcr-of- 
a-million Native Americans and thirty-six 
federally recognized tribes) was the perfect place 
in one week to meet members of many differ- 
ent tribes.” 

The two men wasted no time. Journeys into 
American Indian Territory was launched that 
very August. 'The first tour drew ten partici- 
pants — all from Vetter’s home town of Long Is- 

Dancers at a private powwow near Ponca City , after a 
Sioux sweet lodge ceremony. Such ceremonies, followed 
by celebratory dances , are common in Oklahoma. 


land. New York — and its 
structure was quite simple: bring 
a group of people to Oklahoma, 
show them how to put up a tipi, let 
them sleep in the tipi, introduce 
them to a few Indian elders, feed 
them Indian food, and show 
them some of the state’s land- 
mark sites— Geroni mo’s 
grave, the Wichita Motin- 
ta ias, the Gil crease M u se u m . 

Despite the expected learn- 
ing pangs, the first tour went over so well that 
Vetter and Fields hired a marketing firm and 
booked two tours into Oklahoma for 1989. The 
number of tours increased with each passing 
year, but the tour itself remained much the 
same. It ran on Indian time (meaning things 
happened when they were supposed to happen, 
not necessarily when the schedule said they 
would happen). And it ran the Indian way 
(meaning destinations or plans often changed 
without notice or without explanation). Much of 
this wa s i n te n t ion al . Ve tte rand F ic 1 d s we re i n- 
cent on making certain that their tour was not 
some watered-down white-man’s version of 
Native Americans. "They insisted that the people 
who traveled with them realize that, yes, they 
might well still be in the continental United 
States, but at the same time they were in a for- 
eign culture. I .cave the expectations and the ste- 
reotypes at home. Meet these people on their 
terms, not yours. In other words: when in Rome, 
do as the Romans do. 

“We had vowed,” Vetter explains, “to create 
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PUTTING UP A TIPI 

/. Raising the 
tripod. 

2. laying the lodge 
poles k f place. 

2. Spreading the 
canvas cover. 

4. 7 'he finished dpi 
fating east. 



VVOGLAROC 
MUSEUM: 
BLACKFOOT 
BEADED BAG. 


a program that was accessible to anybody who 
wanted to step into the circle of the Indian ex- 
perience, and we vowed we would create a pro- 
gram in which people would not he just a tourist 
on the outside looking in, hut someone allowed 
to step inside the circle. 

“Specifically, we would teach them howto set 
up a tipi, how to live in it... we would take them 
into the homes of Indian people of different 
tribes and in different communities, and we 
would allow them to experience both the pains 
and the joys of Indian people. They would get 
the opportunity to see, hear, and fed firsthand 
the anguish, prejudice, poverty, and difficulty in 
straddling two cultures, as well as the joy Indian 
people get from their children, homes, and tribal 
customs and the fierce love they have for this 
country.” 

Among the experiences: 

© Hearing Bob Fields tell about the scars his 
mother bears from beatings she received in 
government schools after she was caught 
speaking her native language. 

© Visiting with Chief John Ross of the 
Keetoowah Band of the Cherokee, a 
separate tribe that seeks recognition 
utpart from the much larger Cherokee 
Nation (Keetoowah Band members 
must be at least twenty-five percent 
Indian, and of its 7.438 members, 
sixty-five percent are full bloods). 
© Meeting Fdmond “Andy” Harjo, 
a Seminole with a doctorate in music 
From the Rochester Conservatory, whose 
life’s passions arc the piano and Seminole patch- 
work (he has spent twenty-six years studying the 
202 different designs that constitute Seminole 
patchwork), 

© Dancing the night away with a group off lad do 
dancers under the Oklahoma stars. 

h ive years later, Journeys into American In- 
dian Territory has grown beyond Vetter's wild- 
est dreams/ The tours often draw fifteen or more 


participants each (they are limited to twenty), 
and the participants come from all over the 
world. The tours have been the subject of sto- 
ries in the Neve York Times, National Geographic 
Traveler , the Chicago Sun -Times, Cosmopolitan, 
and the Kansas City Star, This year, Vetter will 
lead eight one-week tours into Oklahoma, and, 
for the first time, he will add three additional 
tours to Indian sires in Arizona. 

Time has brought some changes to the com- 
pany. Fields eased himself out of the tours 
awhile back to concentrate on other interests, 
and Vetter now finds it takes himself and three 
s ta ffe rs — C h eye n n e-A ra pa ho cook a n d cu 1 tu ra I 
adviser Dwight Fletcher of Gears, Cherokee 
assistant Michele Hummingbird of Oklahoma 
City, and Kiowa-Comanche field coordinator 
Homer Buffalo of Anadarko — to keep the tours 
running smoothly. If V etter had to name one 
way the tour is different from those earlier trips, 
he says it would be that participants meet and 
spend time with more groups of Native Ameri- 
cans chan in the past. “They get to meet a lot 
more Indian people than we did on those first 
tours,” says Vetter. “1 think of a gathering we 
had last summer at Fort Cobb state park where 
we had a hundred Indians — Cheyenne, 
Arapaho, Caddo, Kiowa- — in to cat and dance.” 

Much of this change is just a natural function 
of Native American relationships. After five 
years, Vetter has made friends who have friends 
who know people who know other people — 
none of whom seem to mind sharing their 
knowledge and expertise with someone who 
seems like he is around to stay and, maybe more 
importantly, has proven himself to be a friend 
to their people. “Spirituality to Native Ameri- 
cans isn’t just a connection with some being in 
the sky,” explains Vetter, “but (it) has as much 
to do with relationships with people in everyday 
life. The individual is at the center of a web, anti 

Right. Thins tipis at Indian City . ( F .S71, near Anadadn. 
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he is connected by the strands of the web to all 
the people around him. He is connected, like the 
web, to the earth, to each other, and to the crc- 
ator. 

For Vetter, this emphasis on relationships has 
meant that his tours are a never-ending series of 
surprises — even to him. Cases in point: Willie 
Fletcher, now seventy-three years old and a par- 
ticipant at every Sun l )anee ceremony since 1967, 
is the father of Dwight Fletcher, Vetters cultural 
adviser. Michele Hummingbird's mother, Elsie 
Hummingbird, is a renowned artist but also, 
\ e t to r rece n tl y I e a rn e d , extreme 1 y kn f )W I ed ge a b le 
about Cherokee history. 1 lomer Buffalo's mother, 
Delores, is a former tour guide for Anadarko's 
Indian City, USA, and a woman who knows her 
Native American history both personally and by 
the book; in addition, 1 lomer’s uncle I larding Big 
Bow is not only a renowned artist but very in- 
volved with the Native American church. 

Relationships such as these create unexpected 
moments that offer rare insight into the life and 
living of Native Americans, And if you let them, 
Vetter believes, they can offer, as well, a lifetime 
of i nsigh t i nto the mea n i ng of bci ng human, jflj; 

John Fine Frees and works in Scarsdak, Nm York; this 
is his first at in k far Oklahoma ' I 'oday. 


Getting There 

In 1993, Journeys into American Indian Territory 
will make eight one-week excursions into Okla- 
homa — each with a different theme , tribal fonts, and 
set of destinations. One roust ant: everyone sleeps in a 
tipi (and learns to put one up). This year's themes: 

O Ap/il 14-31 Spirit of Indian America: Religion 
and Culture in Daily Life. 

© May 13-19 Experiencing Social Relations: 7 he 
Core of Indian Culture and Values. 

O June 3-/0 A Walk Through Time: Indian Visions 
and Versions of Trek /s to n\ History, and Today. 

© July 6-13 Native Cultural Survival: experienc- 
ing the Enduring Power of Indian Cultures. 

O August 5- / 3 Histotic Crafts of Modern Day 
Indians: A Chance to Do It and View It. 

O August 16-33 Bridging Two Worlds: Intersection 
of Spirituality and Soria! Relations. 

G September 3-9 Amenean Indian Music and 
Dance: l hmiersa! Communication Ih tough 
Participation. 

O ( h tober 5- 12 I he Center of the Sat t ed ( lin ks: 
Ancient Beliefs Meet the Modem World. 

Trip cost is $795 per person; t/ips are limited to 
twenty participants. Formate information, write 
Robert Vetter ; Journeys Into Amenean Indian 
Territory, P.O. Box 939, Wes/hampton Beach , AT 
1/ 978 , Or cal! (800) 458-3633 or (5/6) 878-8655 . 
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T rue story: John E. Gage was sitting in his brand-new 
western wear store in downtown Stillwater in 1950* 
when an old boy come in. The man looked at the 
counters piled high with chaps, saddles, cowboy hats, and 
bridles, and he shook his head: 

“1 really think the automobile is here to stay, John,” the old 
hoy said. 

“Thank you for your concern,” said Gage politely. 

The old boy took one last disbelieving glance about the cow- 
boy store, then turned and left. The bell on the front door 
tinkled as it closed behind him. 

Some four decades later, Gage Western Wear is still in busi- 
ness, still selling what it has always sold: Stetson and Re sis to I 
hats, the big-three names in jeans (Wrangler, Levis, and Lee), 
Panhandle Slim and H-BarC shirts, and Tony Lama and Jus- 
tin boots. (Not to mention cinches, chaps, bridles... you get the 
picture.) 

In other words, the only things to 
change since the day the store was so con- 
fidently deemed obsolete are the bell on 
the front door (it's now a high-tech tone) 
and the middle initial of the man behind 
the counter (John's son John C. Gage, has 
run the place since 1973). 

In that, Gagp Western Wear is proof of 
what most Oklahomans have known all 
along: we'll always need boots and horses. 

And if you're Native American Oklaho- 
man, you could add to that: we'll always 
need boots, horses, anti powwow regalia. 

Yes, the automobile is still around, 
and so is Gage Western Wear, 1 1 5 W. Sev- 
enth, Stillwater, (405) 372-3338. We're 
willing to bet neither it nor any of the other 
places you'll find here arc going any place 
very fast... 


MISTER INDIAN’S. 1000 S. Main, Sapulpa, (918) 224-651 1. 
Though Bob and Jo Arrington have dropped the appella- 
tion “cowboy store” from the name of their trading post, 
s still a mix of western boots and moccasins. Stetsons 
shawls. Also: belt buckles, leather and silver belts, 
and coral Navajo jewelry, Pendleton blankets, 
Native American sculpture and art, beaded belts, 
coin purses, pottery, clothing, and animal skins. The sprawl- 
ing Santa Fc -style building is stucco outside, glowing wood 
ide. Across from the cash register is a bulletin board, 
where notices for powwows from Hominy to Denver are 
tacked up. 

TREGO'S WESTWEAR STORE. 2215 S. Oklahoma, Woodward, 
(405) 256-5334. Less than a decade ago, Trego president 
Garnett Frye was predicting that, with the dwindling of the 
"urban cowboy” look, western wear was heading back to its 
more basic, conservative roots. That was before Garth, the 
country' music boom, and the explosion of what Frye's 
daughter Lovilla Bowser calls the “brightsy-b rights.” 

The company, opened in Woodward in the 1930s, sells 
its clothing all o ve r t he co untry: I )\v ightD, E i sc n h owe r o n ce 
bought the western-cut suits that made Trego's reputation. 
Roy Rogers is a long-time customer, and the clothing com- 
pany also suits up country^ music star Yincc Gill (“He's a 
forty-four extra-long, cut to fit,” says Lovilla). In spite of the 
eye-popping prints and flashy new styles, their bread and 
butter is stii! what Lovilla calls '"old grand daddy shirts,” 
sewn up in traditional colors, with yoked backs and pearl- 
snap buttons. 

LYON’S INDIAN STORE, 700 S. Main, Tulsa, (918) 582-6372. 
Lyon’s Indian Store has a long history' of catering to tour- 
ists — Ray Lyon came to Oklahoma from South Dakota in 
the 1930s to work for Pawnee Bill at his trading post in Paw- 
nee. The Tulsa store his son Frank bought in Tulsa in 1951 
was first established down by the old Union train station to 
sell souvenirs to passengers. Along with silver jewelry', 
Pendleton blankets, and beaded moccasins, you can still find 


Jo and Bob Arrington of Sapulpa V Mister India ids: a bub for ati things Native American, 
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Iocs of "'touristy” things like t-shirts, cups, and postcards at 
the Tulsa store. (Cher has stopped to shop here, and so has 
johnny Cash,) Be sure and look up towards the ceiling where 
some of the Lyon’s family collection is on display, includ- 
ing beaded buckskin dresses and a Northern Plains beaded 
vest, 

LANGSTON’S. 2224 Exchange Avenue, Oklahoma City, (405) 
235-9536, 

TENER’S WESTERN OUTFITTERS, 4320 W, Reno, Oklahoma City, 
946-5500, Don’t go to 
Langston’s or Tener’s if 
you have trouble making 
up your mind: both offer 
row upon row upon row of 
western shirts, hats, and 
boots. Though both now 
resemble department 
stores, they started out 
small and both remain 
family-owned and oper- 
ated, 

Lee Langston started a 
western store in Harrah in 
1922, and eventually he 
built stores in Oklahoma 
City, Midwest City, and 
Capitol Mill (his store on 
Reno covered a whole city 
block and was razed to 
make way for the Myriad 
Convention Center), The Stockyards City store, now the 
largest, was opened in 1949. This year, the block-long store- 
front will be completely renovated to look the way it did 
back in the 1 920s, 

Ray Tener made an unlikely start in the western wear 
business: In the late 1920s, he and a partner opened a dry- 
cleaning business in what was then called Packingtown, The 
partners began to sell work shirts and pants for the men who 
worked in the meat-packing plants. In 1930, Tener struck 
our on his own, adding boots and hats to his inventory, “We 
didn’t calf it western wear then,” said Jack Gordy, Te net’s 
son-in-law. “We called it what cowboys wore,” Tenet’s left 
its original location in the late 1970s and moved into an 
18,000 square-foot building on Reno. More than half of its 
business is boots (the store has sold Justin boots since 1930), 
and the rest is hats, clothing, and accessories, 

CHOCTAW INDIAN TRADING POST, 1520 N. Portland, Oklahoma 
City, (405) 947-2490. In some trading posts, you can’t eas- 
ily tell the difference between the real stuff (Indian-made 
jewelry, moccasins, kaehina dolls, and rugs) and the “Indian- 
inspired” stuff (machine-made moccasins and belts and non- 
l ndian-madc jewelry). 

That is not a problem at the Choctaw Trading Post on 
Portland Avenue, where one entire building is filled with 
nothing but Indian-made items. Across the parking lot, a sec- 
ond building contains items that mayor may not be Indian- 
made. Angela Askew, who with her father, Vernon, bought 


the trading post from its founder, “Choc” Charleston, of- 
fers reproductions only of bows, arrows, spears, and lances, 
since many Indian artifacts were obtained unscrupulously. 
Askew has gathered together hundreds of items, from sat- 
iny fringed dance shawls to tipi lamps (the miniature buck- 
skin tipis light up inside). 

MOCK BROTHERS SADDLERY, Exit 1 77 off UA 64, west of Sand 
Springs, (918) 245-7259, If it says something for a store to 
be three generations old, consider this: Mock Brothers Sad- 
dlery is three generations of 
brothers old, 

Claude and Archie Mock 
opened Mock Brothers Sad- 
dlery as a saddle and harness 
shop in 1941 in the old Tu Isa 
stockyards. (When the 
stockyards closed in 1976, 
the store moved to its 
present location.) In 1945 
another brother joined, and 
it was his sons Albert and Ri- 
chard Mock who followed 
next. In 1984, Albert’s sons 
Bret and Greg Mock bought 
Uncle Richard out, and Dad 
stayed on to make the cus- 
tom saddles and bridles the 
store is still known for 
around the state. 

Today, the store carries 
western wear for men, women, and children (half the store 
is clothing); the rest is full of tack and saddles (from English 
to barrel-racing to pleasure-riding to team and calf roping). 

What makes the store unique? “I’m about the only one 
left that trades and repairs saddles,” says Bret, “and it don’t 
bother me if folks water and walk their horses in the park- 
ing lot,” 

LACER’S INDIAN STORE, 109 E. Georgia, Anadarko, (405) 247- 
6252. If the authenticity of an Indian trading post can be 
judged by how many Indians actually trade there, then 
Lewis Lacer’s store is the real McCoy, “Ed say half to three- 
quarters of my trade is Indians,” says Lacer. 

The store, which sirs in Lacer’s own back yard, was con- 
ceived as a place in which to sell his own silver work (a re- 
tirement hobby that had gotten away from him). But by the 
time the store had been open a year, so many people were 
coming down and wanting stuff — tourists seeking drums 
and moccasins; Indian artisans wanting nickel silver and 
stone beads — that Lacer recalls telling himself, “I think I'll 
put in an Indian store,” 

That was 1978. Save for his jewelry, which comes from 
Arizona and New Mexico, everything Lacer has sold since 
is locally made: moccasins by Cynthia Horse of Carnegie; 
feather work by George Atkins of Gracemont; drums by 
Billy Williams of Anadarko. “I don’t have anything (from 
Taiwan or Japan)," says Lacer, “and I don’t want nothing 
like that." 
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PIKEPASS 


Delivers Greater 
. EfFidency, 

4 WAYS: 


1 


COST EFFICIENCY. 


2 


FUEL EFFICIENCY. 


PIKEPASS tolls are cheaper than 
cash tolls! Just pre-pay your tolls 
($40 minimum) 
and tolls are 
deducted as 
you travel the 
turnpikes! 


3 



Save fuel with every PIKEPASS 
trip! No wasting gas to stop or 
wait in line to pay tolls. In fact, the 
Oklahoma Motor 
Carriers Association 
estimates drivers 
save up to 25<t with 
each avoided stop! 


TIME EFFICIENCY. 


No more stopping or waiting in 
line to pay tolls saves time! If you 
travel for business, you'll never 
waste time keeping track of toll 
receipts. PIKEPASS provides 
monthly itemized records of all 
your transactions. 


Business Efficiency. 


PIKEPASS will save an estimated 
$8.6 million in its first five years. 
The savings are simple: An 
attended cash lane costs 
$ 1 79,000 per year to operate, 
while a PIKEPASS lane costs 91% 
less, only $ 1 5,800 a year! 




OKIAHOMA TURNPIKE AUTHORITY 

To find out more, call I -800-745-3727 or stop by the PIKEPASS Center at the Turner Turnpike entrance! 



TRAVEL PLANNER 


' 1 he Weekend Traveler 

Where To Go & What To Do 


keep your state wap handy and your ear filled up with gas , 
because there is something to see or do or celebrate in Okla- 
homa every weekend from now unfit Labor Day. Dance the Virginia Reel in 
Perry, fly a kite in Spiro , and work on your green thumb in Tulsa . tap your 
toes to bluegrass in Hugo , to coo! jazz in Tulsa % or to Indian drums in Anadarko. Feast on Italian sausage in McAlester , peaches 
in Stratford \ and barbecue in Eufau/a — well, you get the idea . A nd don 7 worry about keeping your pockets full of cash, because 
admission to many of these festivals and events is free. 


MARCH 

MARCH 6 Wichita Mountains Historical Sites Tour, 
Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge, Indiahoma, (405) 
429-3222. ( Jet the inside story by signing up for this guided bus 
tour. You'll hear stories of the refuge's creation and the southern 
Plains Indians and visit old buffalo pastures and mining sites. Res- 
ervations for the tour are taken beginning March 1. f ee charged. 

MARCH 13-14 Green Country Garden Fair, (formerly 
Everyman’s Garden Fair), Tulsa Gar- 
den Center, Tulsa, (918) 749-6401. This 
is your chance to learn about a variety of garden- 
ing styles and subjects — herbs, wild flowers, 
irises, water gardening, roses, orchids — on the 
grounds of the recently renovated Tulsa Garden 
( Center. (The dogwoods should also be blooming 
in W oodward Park, next to the garden center.) 

Free admission. 

MARCH 20 Spiro Mounds Family Kite Flite 
Day, Spiro Mounds Archaeological 
Park, Spiro, (918) 962-2062. Native 

Americans' respect for the air was a source of in- 
spiration for this kite festival, held this year on 
the first day of spring. If the wind is right, some 
four hundred kites will fill the air. Free. 

MARCH 27 Cherokee Strip Centennial Ball, 

National Guard Armory, Perry , (405) 

336-4684. Wear an old dress to a gala? Sure, clothing from the 
1890s will be right in style at this nostalgic dance. ( lome early and 
visit the C Cherokee Strip Museum in Perry to make sure your party 
small talk is authentic to the era as well. Admission charged. 

APRIL 

APRIL 3 Derby Day, Remington Park Racetrack, Okla- 
homa City, (405) 425-3216. This $3(H),000-s takes race at- 
tracts the top three-year-olds in the country , among them Triple 
Crown-nominated, Oklahoma-bred Brother Brown. (Two other 
horses have gone from the Remington Park Derby to the Ken- 
tucky Derby.) Admission charged. 

APRIL 2-4 Medieval Fair, Brandt Park, Norman, (405) 
321-722/. Balladeers in full costume. Middle Fastern dancers, 
jugglers, food, and other festive touches abound at this ( )ld World 
bash, f ree admission. 

APRIL 10 Cowboy Poetry Gathering, National Cowboy 
1 1 nil of Fame, OKC, (405) 478-2250. If dry humor — make 
that earthy dry humor — tickles your funnybone, you won’t want 
to miss this annual convention of cowboy humorists and cowboy 
musicians. Admission charged. 


APRIL 17 Vince Gill, Enid, (405) 237-2494. Gill, an Oklahoma- 

born, Grammy-laden country artist, is coming to help kick off the 
Cherokee Strip Centennial Celebration with a concert. You prob- 
ably can't get concert tickets now, but the Centennial Pageant, 
which presents — w ith a huge cast — the story of centuries of w est- 
ern Oklahoma history, will be at the town square — and it's free. 

APRIL 22-24 Traditions ’93, Idabel, (405) 235-9223. Fifteen 

to twenty artisans, twenty’ stage demonstrations, and 
ten cooking demonstrations are planned at this cel- 
ebration of regional culture. Look for traditional 
Choctaw’ art, crafts, and lore, African-American and 
Choctaw’ gospel singing, fiddling, and logging. Free 
admission. 

MAY 

MAY 1-2 Rendezvous Fair, Gilcrease Mu- 
seum, Tulsa, (918) 582-3122. Inspired by 

eighteenth-century trader's days in the West, the 
Gilcrease fair features kachina carving, quilting, 
Icathcrwork, bead work, and black powder muzzle- 
loading demonstrations, cowboy poets, and Indian 
story tellers on the museum lawn. Free admission. 
MAY 8 Rivers Heritage Festival, Tahl- 
equah, (918) 456-3251. If you love the Illinois, 
you'll like this: canoes will be supplied to those who volunteer to 
pick up trash. Also, a canoe race, arts and crafts, and a cookout are 
planned. 

MAY 13-16 Tulsa International Mayfest, Tulsa, (918) 583- 
2617. Mayfest is back on the Main Mall in downtown Tulsa with 
six blocks of artist's tents and free entertainment on three stages, 
f ree admission. 

May 21-23 Wagon Train Rendezvous, Indian City, l ISA, 
(405) 247-5661. Texas wagon trains arrive in Indian country for 
a barbecue and powwow. Admission charged. 

May 29-30 Italian Festival, Pittsburgh County Fair- 
grounds, McAlester, (918) 423-2550. Italian mamas would 
approve: food stars here. Italian sausage and meatballs and spaghetti 
are served in a big tent. Take home packages of pizzcllcs, a favorite 
Italian cookie. I ; ree entertainment. 

JUNE 

June 5 Pawnee Bill’s Wild West Show, Pawnee, (918) 762- 
2513. This recreated show uses original scripts w ritten for (Jordon 
“Paw nee Bill" Lillie's Western extravaganza, performed on the 
grounds of the show man's restored home. Admission charged. 
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Oklahoma Today 

Classifieds 

FOR SALE * SERVICES * BUSINESS - ETC 


GIFTS 


OKLAHOMA PORTRAITS 
by CAROL CASTOR 

'FINE ART GIFTS OF DISTINCTION'’ 
Commissions ■ Original Oils & Pastels * 
Limited Editions * Note cards ^Postcards 
121 Jennie Lane * Vinita, OK 74301 

(91 B) 256-2112 


FISH FARMS 


Channel Catfish, Bass, Grass Carp. 
ALL SIZES George Moore Fish Farm 
I no la. OK 74036 (918} 341 -4194 


ANTIQUES 


Antiques, Primitives, Americana 

Ole Shoppe 

"B" S.E. & Steve Owens Blvd, 

John & Mary Dalgam, P.O. Box 1515 
Miami. OK 74355 (918)540-1760 


WILL ROGERS 


Beautiful AUTHENTIC Signature. 

For more information, Joseph Guerin, 
19 Liberty, Harrah, OK 73045 


PERSONAL 


D1: YOU ARE MISSED immensely and 
immeasurably. Contact me through this 
magazine, - Joe in California 


Oklahoma Today 

Classified 

-Rates- 

$2,75 per word for one issue 
$2,50 per word/three issues 
$2.00 per word/six issues 
(Phone numbers and hyphenated 
words count as two words) 

To reserve your classified, send 
your payment and a copy of the ad 
you wish to run — specifying the 
issues in which you want 
the ad to appear — to: 

Oklahoma Today Classifieds 
P,0. Box 53384 
Oklahoma City, OK 73152 
Or call in your ad: 

405/52 1 /2496. or 1 -800/777- 1 793 


June 10-20 OK International Mozart Festival, Bartlesville, (918) 336-9900, 

Ten days of classical music and classic hospitality. Highlights include v iolinist Itzhak 
Perlman (June 13) and an outdoor concert at Woolaroc (June 16), Admission charged. 
JUIIB 11-13 Red Earth, OKC, (405) 427-5228. This festival can't be beat for Native 
American an, music, and dancing. Admission charged to both the art and dance com peti- 
tions, but the huge parade downtown at 10:30 a. m. Saturday is free. 

June 16-19 Owa Chito Festival of the Forest, Beavers Uend State Park, Bro- 
ken Bow (405) 584-3393. Contestants strut their lumberjack stuff with events such 
as log-rolling and chain saw-carving. An arts and crafts show is held in the shade of pine 
and shadowy cypress trees. Also, canoe races and children's events. Free, 

June 26 Freedom Day, Clinton, (405) 323-2222. New traditionalist-pioneer and 
fiddler Ricky Skaggs plays ar the amphitheater at McLain Rogers Park in Clinton after 
sundown. It's free. Come early and bring your bathing suit fora dip in the city pool, also in 
the park. 


JULY 

July 4 Fourth of July Celebration, River Parks, Tulsa, (918) 596-2001, Tulsa's 
riverside park was made for this kind of display: find a seat anywhere along the river and 


watch the fireworks over the Arkansas River. Entertainment and children’s activities 
planned all day. Free. 

July 8-11 Cowboy Rendezvous, Prairie Song, I.T., Dewey, (918) 534-3662. 

All the range riders—plus a herd of longhorns — are coming to town for this festival of cow- 
boy life at a recreated frontier village. 



July 17 Peach Festival, Stratford, (405) /59-220L Summer’s highest accomplish- 
ment just may be peaches. To show' your appreciation, admire the fruits of the season and 
bid for the hest at a peach auction. 

July 24-25 Cherokee Strip Excursion Train Ride, Tulsa, (405) 521-3981. One 

restored 1940s-era Burlington-Northern locomotive will pull twenty cars from Tulsa to 
Enid along cracks that haven’t carried passengers since the 1950s. Scops are planned at the 
Paw nee Bill Museum; in Enid, where 
the musical Oklahoma l will be staged; 
and Perry* (You don't have to ride the 
train to get in on the fun.) Tickets will 
go on sale in March. 

July 31 Whole Hawg Day, Eu- 
faula, (918) 689-2791. All chat 
matters in Eufaula on this day is bar- 
becue’ — lots of barbecue. Wisecrack- 
ing smokers stoke the fires all day and 
give out free barbecue sandwiches at 
five o'clock. (Lake Eufaula, w r hcrc 
you can rent a paddle boat or just 
watch the jet-skiers tumble, is only a 
stone s throw awav from downtown.) 


Scene from a Pam nee Bill shootout. 


AUGUST 

August 4-8 Grant’s Bluegrass Festival, Hugo, (405) 326-5598. Old-timey music 
in Little Dixie. Get there early — the shade trees go fast. 

August 11-14 Greenwood Jazz Festival, Tulsa, (918) 586-0708. Big names get a 
groove going at this annual celebration of jazz and blues (1991 , s headliner was Natalie 
Cole). 

August 16-21 Indian Exposition, Anadarko, (405) 247-665 L The oldest Ameri- 
can Indian exposition in the nation brings together the arts and traditions of fifteen Okla- 
homa tribes. 

August 25-28 Will Rogers Memorial Rodeo and Old Settlers Reunion, Vinita, 
(918)256-7133. Three to four hundred cow boys are expected to participate in this ro- 
deo with roots: it started fifty-seven years ago. The Rough Riders, a drill team that square- 
dances on horseback, w ill also perform. Admission charged to the rodeo. Other events are 
free. 
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CALENDAR 


Using Beauty To Plead Environment’s Case 

March 12- April 11 


It could he argued that seeing the beauty of a wild animal in its natural set- 
ting is a good first step toward understanding the importance of habitat pres- 
ervation. If that’s true, a new exhibit at the Oklahoma Museum of Natural 
History in Norman could go a long way toward educating those of us who have 
never set foot in the jungles of Africa or the rain forests of South America. 

Art and the Animal, the thirty-second annual exhibition of the Society of 
Animal Artists, features paintings and sculpture of animals in the wild (whales, 
moose, frogs, parrots) by sixty-five Society members (as a group some of the 
finest wildlife artists in the world). 

Seeing their work can be as eye-opening as reading Rachel Carson's Silent 
Spring for the first time. “These artists have done as much to awaken public 
environmental awareness as those w ho try to do the same thing in prose,” says 
Roger Tory Peterson of the Peterson Field Guide scries. “A picture, indeed, can 
be worth a thousand words.” 

On April 4 at 2 p.m., David J. Wagner of the Colorado Springs Fine Arts 
Center will give a free lecture on “Discovering Natural History' Through Art.” 
'The museum, 1335 Asp Avenue, is open 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Tuesday through 
Friday; 2-5 p.m., Saturday and Sunday. (405) 325-4712. — JMD 




MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES 

MARCH 

1-24 Cimarron National Works on Paper, Gardiner Art Gallery, 

Stillwater, (405) 744-6016 

1-26 Folklore in Fabric, Seminole Nation Museum, Wewoka, 

(405) 257-5580 

1- 30 Joyce Wilson. Int’l Photography Hall of Fame, OKC, 

(405) 427-5461 

1 -April 11 Fibcrworks *93, Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (405) 427- 

5461 

1 -April 30 An Impressionistic View, Dodson Galleries, OKC, (405) 

840-7787 

1-May2 The Astronomical Mystery, Kirkpatrick Planetarium, 
Omniplex Science Museum, OKC, (405) 424-5545 

2- 25 Watercolor Oklahoma VII, Cherokee Strip Museum, 

Perry, (405) 336-2405 

5-28 Gayle Singer, Ceramic Exhibit, Firehouse Art Center, 
Norman, (405) 329-4523 

12-April 11 Art and the Animal, OK Museum of Natural History, 
Norman, (405)325-4712 

20-June 6 The Fort Marion Experience: Beyond the Prison Gates, 
Nat’l Cowboy Hall of Fame. OKC, (405) 478-2250 
30-April 18 Images of the Cherokee Strip Collection, Cherokee 
Strip Museum, Alva, (405) 327-1647 


APRIL 

1-May 12 Michi Susan and Preston Pcndcrgraft, OCAM at Arts 
Place, OKC, (405) 946-4477 

4-May 30 Paul Manship: Changing "Paste in America, Philbrook 
Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 749-7941 
10 Cowboy Poetry Gathering, Nat’l Cowboy Hall of Fame, 

OKC, (405)478-2250 

15-July 31 100 Years of the Oklahoma Historical Society, State 

Museum of I listory, OKC, (405) 521-2491 
25-May 30 George Bogart: New Work, Fred Jones Jr. Museum of 
Art, Norman. (405) 325-327 2 

30-Jnly 4 Gilcrcasc Rendezvous Exhibit, Gilcrcasc Museum, 
Tulsa, (918)582-3122 



DRAMA 


MARCH 

4-6 The Rood to Mecca , Enid Community Theater, Enid, 
(405) 234-2307 

5-6, 12-13 Lunch Hour , Ponca Playhouse, Ponca City, (405) 765- 

12 P/ue Plains , Bartlesville Theater Guild, Community 
Center, Bartlesville, (918) 337-2787 
16-1 7 Grand Hotel, Tulsa Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 

596-7 1 1 1 

16-21 Les Miserable*, Civic Center, OKC, (405) 297 30(H) 


March-April 1993 
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Thyme To Shop 

April 24 

In March of 1988, Handi ByerlyN intention was to host a simple little 
backyard gathering where she and friends could indulge their grow- 
ing interest in all things herbal. The agenda: swapping plants, tips, 
and recipes. 

Within a month the date was marked on so many calendars, Byerly 
had tes move the party to downtown Sand Springs. A thousand people 
showed up, From there, things snowballed, says Byerlv. 

Now the day-long event attracts twenty thousand visitors and in- 
cludes food (basics like Amish noodles and roasted peanuts), enter- 
tainment (dulcimers and doggers), lectures in herbs and organic 
gardening (exports are flown in from around the country ), and a min- 
iature fair where edibles like herbal vinegar vie for blue ribbons. 

The festival's center, however, remains the thousands of culinary, 
medicinal, and aromatic herbal plants on display and for sale — many 

of them exotic: cinnamon 
basil, bronze fennel, and 
pineapple sage. 

Last year, Byerly'x pas- 
sion became her profession 
when she opened the Mar- 
den Trowel in a historic 
building adjacent m the fes- 
tival site. In her shop, Byerly 
sells one-hundred and sixty 
different kinds of dried 
herbs, potpourris, herbal 
baths, loofahs, and specialty 
items such as pecan honey 
and goat milk soap. 

The I lethal Affair and Festival is April 24, 9 a.m. to 5 pan. The 
Garden Trowel, 28 East Broadway, is open 9:30 a.m* to 5:30 pan. week- 
days, 10 a.m. to Z p.m. .Saturday. (918) 241-4372. 



1 6-Aprit 4 .SVjfos tentstidr, ( >K i Children's Theatre, ( )K( !. (405 ) 948- 

0408 

18-21 Oklahoma Community Theatre Association’s OCT A 
best '93, I loll and Hall School, Tulsa, (8019 299-6282 
26-AprEl 4 I Unhrth, Jones Theater, Norman, (405) 5254101 


APRIL 

15-18 Rr/v/o/j, Ardmore Little Theatre. Goddard Center, 
Ardmore, (405) 2234327 

1 6- 18, 23-24 Ten Link Indians* Southwest Playhouse. ( Hinton. (405 f 

323-4448 

1 l -May I (i The l Imhtkahk , Molly Btnswt, Jewel Box ’ I heat re, f ) KC 1, 

(405)5214 786 

2 3- \ 1 a y 1 5 On/ Country ’.r Good* ( la rpe n tc r St p ia re ' J h ea t re. OKC , 

(405} 232-6500 

2 7- M ay I 6 / hr / Sale/ Srstc/J, Children VT h ea t re. O K C, 1 4( )5 ) 948- 

6408 

29 H H'Zrtrtl nj(h, \ 1 yriad ( kmvemion ( lenter, OKC I, (405 1 

232-8871 

50-May 2 Southwest Regional Festival of Plays. Stage Center, 
OKC. (405) 843-0691 


MUSICAN^ANCE 

MARCH 

l Turtle Island String Quartet, Scretcan Center, OSt 



Campus, Stillwater, (405) 744-7509 

2 Green Country Jazz Festival, Fine Arts Auditorium, 
HSU, Tahletjuah, (918) 458-2090 

4 Big Bands in the Swing: SN U Jazz Band, Cantrell Recital 

1 [all. Bethany, (405) 491-6345 

4,6 Eide/hr Tulsa Opera. Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, 
(800)241-6076 

6 OKC 1 PlulhamionieCHassicsSeriesCaincertsAHvicClenter 

Music Hall, OKC, (405) 842-5387 

6 Wynton Marsalis, Community Center, Bartlesville. (918) 

336-2787 

1 1 Gloria* Cnnrerto ilmssn* and Peter and the Wolf Ballet OK, 
Chiekasha, (405) 224-3140 

1 2 J itro ( Izech C u rls( 3hoi r, Mason ic Temple, G uthrie, (405 ) 
282-7242 

1 24 3 E ar) y B ird B I u egras s Shi iw, Agri p I ex, Hugo, (405) 3 26- 

5598 

12- 1 3 OKC 1 Philharmonic Pops Series C Concerts, Civic ( Center, 
OKC, (405)842-5387 

1 3 Cannhm Parana , B art I es v i I Ic S y m pht >n y, Co m m tin it y 
Center, Bartlesville, (918) 337-2787 

19 Amtdmia FUanmmm and Ot I Chorale, First C Ihristkm 
Ch u re h . N t > rma n. (405 ) 3 25-208 1 

20 Bluegrasx Music Festival, Powderhnm Park, Langley, 
(918)425-5887 

20 Lawton Philharmonic Orchestra, McMahon Memorial 
Auditorium. Lawton. (405) 248-2001 

20 'Tulsa Philharmonic Pops Concert. Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 747-7445 

21 -April 18 Woods County Oprv, Act 1 Building, Alva, (405) 327- 
1647 

26 Big Bands Salute to Glen Miller, Community Center, 
Bartlesville. (9] 8) 337-2787 

27 OKC Philharmonic Classics Series Concerts, Civic 
Center, OKC, (405) 842-5387 

27-28 Verdi's Requiem, 'Tulsa Phil harmonic, Tulsa, (918) 747- 
7473 

28 The Southwestern Singers, Southwest Playhouse. 
Clinton, (405) 323-4448 

29 Israel in Egypt, C lanrerbury C Torn! Society, OKC, (405) 
232-7464 

APRIL 

2-3 The l .ctrcrmcn. Civic ( Center, OKC Phi lharmonic Pops 

Series Concerts, OKC. (405) 842-5387 

2-4 Napoli, ZJngara, and Rootage* Tulsa Ballet I he at re. 
Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 749-6006 

4 Festival of the Spirituals, Cimarron Circuit Opera 
Company, Norman, (405) 364-8962 
9-11 A namL The D/wring Spider, American 'Theatre Company, 

Tulsa, (918) 747-9494 

10 Michael Martin Murphy with the Knid-Ph Blips 
Symphony Orchestra. Enid, (405) 237-9646 

15 The l louse Band, Celtic Series. Tulsa Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa* (800) 364-7111 

1 7 OKC I Philharmonic Classics Series Concerts, Civic Center 
Music Hall, OKC, (405)842-5387 

1 7 Ellis Marsalis and Marcus Roberts, ( -iv ic ( Center. Ok( ]. 
(405) 232-2522 

3 8 Vince Gill, Cherokee Strip Centennial ( )pening. Enid, 

(405) 237-2494 

18 A Star is Horn . Bartlesville Symphony, Community 
Center, Bartlesville, (918)337-2787 

18 Symphonasaiims, ( avie Center Music I Jail, OKC, (405) 
843-0900 

18 Mas tc rwt irks Con CC rt , Sc re t ea n Ce n te r. Still vva te r, ( 4( 15 ) 

744-6133 
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Route 66: 

A Road Well Traveled 

0 Route 66: The Mother Road 

by Michael \ Wallis 

The definitive Route 66 anthology, 
with illustrations and black 6c white 
and color photos, 'This is a book all 
devotees of the American highway 
have been waiting for. The tone is as 
friendly as a big diner, where the 
conversations of people who have just 
met drift through the air like steam 
from their coffee cups," (Phil Patton, 
Author of Open Ratul) 243 pages, 

1 hrdcover: $29,95. Softcover: S 19,95, 

©The Route 66 Traveler's Guide 
and Roadside Companion 

by Tom Snyder 

A guide to die eateries, browse rics 
and sceneiy of America's fabled 
highway, from Chicago to Los 
Angeles, illustrated, with maps and 
index, 136 pages, Softcover: 18.95. 

©Route 66 by Susan Croce Kelly , with 
a photographic essay by Quinta Scott 

History of the highway from birth to 
re-birth as a national treasure. 210 
pages, with black & white photos, index. 
Hardcover; $27,95. Softcover: $18.95, 


Oklahoma Today's 

READING 

GALLERY 


Above the Plain 

®The Ouachita Mountains: A Guide (or 
Fishermen, Hunters and Travelers 

by Milton D. Rafferty and 
John C. Catau 

History, geography, wildlife and 
recreation of the entire Ouachita 
Mountain range of Oklahoma and 
Arkansas. Contains history and travel 
information of every' town and city in 
the region. More than 130 black 6c 
white photographs with maps, figures 
and index. 308 pages. Hardcover. $35. 
Softcover: $18.95. 

Living History 

©Walking the Trail: One Man's 
Journey Along the Cherokee Trail of 
Tears by Jerry Ellis 

A Cherokee descendant takes a 900- 
mile journey — retracing the steps of 
his ancestors — and comes face to face 
with America in the process, 257 
pages. Hardcover: £19, Softcover $9.95. 


Franks World 

® WoolorOC by Joe voith the 

photography of Jerry Poppenhome 

This 92-page volume takes readers to 
the heart of Frank Phillips’s en- 
chanted retreat in the heart of 
Oklahoma's Osage Hills. To the oil- 
rich Phillips, Woolaroc was more 
than a ranch. It was a showplace, a 
place to host dignitaries in elegant, 
refined and purely Western surround- 
ings, To visitors, Woolaroc is a 
wildlife refuge, nature trail, museum, 
Y -Indian Guide Center and lodge. 
Contains brilliant color photography 
of the ranch and lodge, and color 
plates of works on display in the 
Frank Phillips Collection. 192 pages. 
Hardcover $40. 

Pavement Past 

©Oklahoma Historical Tour Guide 

by Bu mis Argo and Kent Ruth; 
Edited by D. Ray Wilson 

A practical historical guide to the 
Oklahoma road, from Kenton to 
idabel, Softcover $12,95. 

Prices do not include shipping and tax. 
(see below) 


TO ORDER YOUR BOOKS , PLEASE USE THE ATTACHED ENVELOPE/ORDER FORM INSIDE THE BACK COVER 
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21-25 

Modern Repertory Dance Theatre, Oil Department of 
Dance, Norman, (465) 325-4101 

23 

Cherokee Strip Centennial Musical, Ponca City, (405) 
765-6607 

23 

Leslie Uggams, Brady Theater, Tulsa, (918) 298-7677 

23-24 

Fractured Fairy Tales and Fantasies, Ballet OK* Civic 
Center* OKC, (405) 848-8637 

23-24 

Blue grass Festival, Eufaula, (918)689-2122 

23-25 

Don Giovanni, Cimarron Circuit Opera ( Company, Sooner 
Theatre, Norman, (405) 364-8962 

23-25 

New Orleans Jazz and Heritage Festival, Norman, (405) 
325-1947 

24 

Shark Dance Company, Goddard Center, Ardmore, (405) 
226-0909 

29-May 2 

Charlie Christian Jazz Festival, Downtown, OKC, (405) 
232-2522 



MARCH 

1-30 Native American Games Display, Ponca City, (405) 767- 

0427 

6 Powwow, OK Federation of Indian Women, State 
Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 948-6704 
13 Great American Indian Dancers, Lawton, (405)581-3471 
13 C la rce r Se ra i nary P uwwow, A rdm ore, ( 405 ) 223 -854 7 

27-April 27 Five Civilized Tribes Museum Crafts Show, Muskogee, 

(918) 683-1701 


APRIL 

3-4 Art Under the Oaks and Indian Market, Muskogee, 
(918) 683-1701 


1 7 Gheycnne-Arapaho I .and Rim Commemoration, Clin ton, 

(8(10) 759-1397 


22-24 Indian Festival and Powwow, Talihina Indian Club, 
Talihina, (918) 567-2539 



RODEO AND HORSE EVENTS 


MARCH 

12-14 'Limed Event Championship of the World, Lazy K 
Arena, Guthrie. (495)282-3004 

31 -April 3 NRI IA Lazy E Reining Classic, Lazy E Arena, Guthrie, 
(405) 282-3004 


APRIL 

8-10 Lazy E Spring Barrel Futurity, Guthrie, (405) 282-3004 
1 6- 1 7 F utti re Farme rs of Arne rica Rodeo, M ad i 1 1 Rod eo Arena , 

Madill, (405) 795-5703 


20-25 OK Centennial Horse Show, State Fairgrounds, OKC, 
(405) 948-6704 



FAIRS AND FESTIVALS 


MARCH 

13-14 Green Country Garden Fair, Garden Center, Tulsa, 
(918) 749-6401 

20 Spi ro M ou nds Fa m i ly K ice F I i re Day, Spiro, (918 } 962 - 

2962 

27 March Winds Kite Festival, Lindsay, (405) 756-401 1 


APRIL 

3 Asian Festival, University of Tulsa, Tulsa, (918) 234- 
7431 

3-4 Medieval Fair, Brandt Park, Norman, (405) 321-7227 
3-18 Azalea Festival, Honor Heights Park, Muskogee, (918) 
684-6302 

15-17 Homestead Fair, Edmond, (405) 340-62 1 6 

17 Spring Blossom Arts and Crafts Show, Talihina, (918) 
567-3434 

20- 25 Festival of the Arts, Myriad Gardens, OKC. (405) 236- 

1426 

2 1- 24 Rooster Day Festival and Rodeo, Broken Arrow, (918) 

251-1518 

23-24 Traditions ’93. Idabel, (405) 521-2931 
2 3-24 Cry s ta I F est i va I , ( i rea t Sal t P I a i ns S ra re Park, Ch e n » ke e, 

(405) 596-3053 

24 An Herbal Affair and Festival, .Sand Springs, (918} 245- 
3221 

24 H9er and Pioneer Days Event, Canadian County Historical 

Museum, El Reno, (405) 262-5121 

30-N 1 a y 2 1 ris Fcst i va I , Ci vie Cenic r La w n , P< i nca Ci tv, ( 4( )5 ) 762- 



SPECIAL EVENTS 


MARCH 

6, 1 3, 20 1 1 istorical Sites! 'our, Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge, 

India horn a, (405) 429-3222 

27 Cherokee Strip Centennial Ball, Armory, Perry, (405) 
336-4684 

3 1 -Apri I 4 Fort Washita F u r Trade Rendezvous, Du ranr, (405 ) 924- 

6502 


APRIL 

3 OK Wind Riders H oc A i r Ba I k >on Asce nstan , OKC, (4< )5 ) 
686-1697 

3-4 89ers Major League Weekend, St. Louis Cardinals vs. 
Philadelphia Phillies, All Sports Stadium, OKC, (405) 
946-8989 

9-1 1 Centennial Wagon Train 1 Celebration, Caldwell, KS, to 
Enid, (405) 845-2159 

10 Easter Pageant, Holy City of the Wtchstas, Lawton, (405) 
248-7992 

1 0 B ill ( !osby in Concert, Civic Ccntcr,GKC, (405) 842-414 1 

13 St. Patrick’s Day Parade, Briekrown, OKC, (405) 787- 
3863 

17 C hey en n e-Ara p a h o La nd R u n ( >0 m memorat ion , Clint 0 n, 

(800) 759-1397 

17 Coal Mine Reunion, McAlestcr, (918) 423-2932 
17-18 Centennial Celebration Opening Ceremonies, Enid, (405) 

237-2494 

22- 24 Pioneer Days, Parade, Okcmah, (918) 623-2440 

23- 24 Oklahoma World Organization of China I Winters Show 8c 

Sale, Tulsa, (918) 6274669 

24 World Cow Chip t hrowing Championship* Beaver, 
(405) 625-4726 

24 Hobo Diner and Die Sale, The Kary Depot, Cheeotah, 
(918)473-2070 

24 Ru n of 1 93 Ce I e h ra cion, ( 1 arraen , (4( >5 ) 765-661 )7 

28-29 Oklahoma Joe’s Cherokee Strip Centennial Barbecue 
Cook-off, Perry, (405) 336-4684 

30-May 2 Steam and Gas Engine Show, Pawnee, (918) 762-2108 


Although the information in the calendar is current , dates and times can 
change without notice P lease check in advance before attending any event. 
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Mug-o-Rama! 

Oklahoma Today 
Twister Mug 

Made in the U.S.A. 
$8.95 + shipping and . 
tax. 

Frankoma 

Made by world-famous 
Frankoma Pottery, 
these mugs featuring 
Oklahoma's flag 
emblem come in four 
colors. Yours for only 
$8.95 + shipping & tax. 



Navy Teal Forest Bone 



anDj 



OWKito.' 


Pioneer Pride 

1993 marks the 100th 
anniversary of the Cherokee 
Strip Land Run, a chaotic 
spectacle in which more 
than 100,000 pioneers 
made a mad dash for 
42,000 land claims —the - ' 
largest competitive event in 
American history. 

Oklahoma Today com- 
memorates the Cherokee 
Strip Centennial with these 
great T-shirts. (S, M, L, XL, 
and XXL) $15. 

Also available in sweatshirts 
(S, M, L, XL, and XXL) 

Green& Purple $20. 

White, Red & Black $25. 




T-shirt and sweatshirt prices do not include shipping & tax (see below). 


Native 

Designs 

Our popular Native . 
America T-shirts 
come in three 
popular colors, each 
with a distinct Native 
American design. 

(S, M, L, XL and 
XXL) $15. 

Also available in 
sweatshirts (S, M, L, 
XL, and XXL) ..$25. 




To order Oklahoma Today Trading Tost items, please use the attached envelope & order form. 





RAMADA 


PARTICIPATING PROPERTIES 

L Alins (Hwv, 62 & Kell wood) $39 
2* Ardmore (i-35 & Broadway) $49 
3. Enid (Hwy. 60 & Cleveland) $40 
4* Lawton (1-44, 2nd fit Ferris) $46 

5, Muskogee (Hwy. 69) $45446 

6. Norman (1-35 & Lindsey) $48 

7. Tulsa (1-44 & Yale) $49.95 
Oklahoma City Area? 

8, Airport South (1-35 & S.E. 66th) $42 
9* Airport West (1-44 & Meridian) $44 

10* Ramada Limited (1-44, 39th & Portland) $45 


’Rates and looms are based on availability at participating locations, Amenities vary ai properties OMer good through Qecembet 30, 19S3. Not valid with any other special rales, discounts 
oi promotions, or m connection with meetings, conventions or dtuing special events, Not valid lor suites at efficiencies or in connection vnih groups. ©1 9$3 Ramada Franchise Systems, Inc 


For Up To Four People 


INNS, HOTELS. SUITES, RESORTS AND RAMADA UMITEDS 

FOR RESERVATIONS CALL 

1-800-2-RAMADA 

OR YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL PROFESSIONAL 

AND ASK FOR THE SPECIAL OKLAHOMA PACKAGE. 


Ramada has just made visiting Oklahoma more affordable than ever. Our low rates start at 
just $39 per night. . .And for added savings, four people can stay for the price of one. 


Plus, in addition to great 
savings, you can also take 
advantage of all the 
amenities you’ve come to 
expect from Ramada... 

Stretch out in one of our 

big, comfortable rooms. Or enjoy dinner in one of our 
fine restaurants. And for relaxing, take a dip in a 
sparkling pool or visit a cozy lounge. 

And finding a Ramada is just a phone call away. Call 
1-800-2-RAMADA. And ask about our Special 
Oklahoma Package. 









